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Four Methods of Teaching Reading 


Improvement at the College Level 


JEAN B. MAYHEW and CARL H. WEAVER 


HUNDREDS OF TECHNIQUES of teaching reading-improvement 
classes at all educational levels have been tested and compared 
and reported in psychological and educational journals. In re- 
cent years various types of mechanical aids have been used; 
prominent among them is the tachistoscope or flashmeter. 
Developed at first as a training device in fostering recognition 
of airplane silhouettes, educators have adopted it as a means 
of increasing the span of eye fixation, reducing the number of 
eye movements, and improving the rate and comprehension in 
reading. 

Some of the research in this area is typified by a study re- 
ported by Gilbert in which he discovered that both good and 
poor readers made fewer errors when they read phrases without 
moving the eye, and that the tachistoscope seemed to improve 
vision instead of perception, which depends upon “‘process- 
ing.”! In another study he concluded that the length of fixa- 
tion pauses seemed to be more closely related to reading speed 
than the number of fixations, and that in the absence of inter- 
fering stimuli the correlation between span of visual perception 
and rate of reading was not high.? In conflict with this was a 
study in which Laycock concluded that his better readers were 
significantly superior in most eye-movement measures. “The 
less flexible reader does not comfortably widen the span of a 
single fixation. . . . If comprehension is adequate . . . it is 
possible that the difference between more or less flexible read- 
ers reflects the degree of skill in controlling eye-movements. 

Tachistoscopic training in quick recognition may help 
widen fixation span and improve reading accuracy and flexi- 
bility.’3 

Much of the research has been more global in character 


Jean B. Mayhew and Carl H. Weaver are professors of speech 
at Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant. 
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than these studies. Manolake compared two groups of Marine 
Corps officers, one working with a reading pacer and the other 
with the pacer and the tachistoscope. Both groups made signifi- 
cant gains in reading skills but the former exceeded the latter 
by 238 words a minute.‘ Sutherland compared three groups of 
freshmen at the State University of Iowa. One group used 
tachistoscope word and phrase training; another used films and 
reading exercises; the third had no training in reading at all. 
Both the second and third groups exceeded the first group, and 
all three groups made significant gains.® Smith and Tate used 
the tachistoscope for eye training and a reading rate controller 
for practice reading. Although the rate of the controller was 
increased steadily throughout thirty-five training sessions, the 
final test showed that reading rate “was not built to a high 
level,” and increase in rate was accompanied by a decrease in 
comprehension. They concluded that some of the control of 
eye movements learned from the tachistoscope was not trans- 
ferred to reading independent of the machine.*® 


In a review of the laterature Karlin reported that “in 
eleven of twelve investigations which measured natural [sic] 
reading against machine reading, the groups that received 
training in the former either equaled or surpassed the machine 
groups in rate of reading.’’? 


As a consequence, it is not difficult to agree with Perry and 
Whitlock: “If you are an established expert in the reading 
field, you are secure in the knowledge that you need not claim 
to know anything about advanced reading processes because 
nobody else does either.’’8 

This research was designed to add a little to what is known 
about reading improvement and, specifically, to compare the 
gains in reading skills by university students in regularly 


scheduled classes under four different methods of instruction. 
Procedure 


Ninety-six beginning university students participated in the 
study, which extended through two autumn semesters. The 
students were referred to the reading improvement classes by 
the personnel department after an orientation test fixed their 
reading level below the tenth grade. They were evenly divided 
into four sections of thirteen students each for the first experi- 
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mental semester and eleven for the following fall semester. 
They received no credit and no grade for the course. The same 
instructor taught all four sections throughout the study. Since 
the students had full schedules of classes to meet in addition to 
the reading improvement class, which met two hours a week, 
it was not possible to match them on any variable. All of the 
sections met twice each week, on Monday and Wednesday or 
on Tuesday and Thursday, during the afternoon. Because of 
scheduling problems, the hour of meeting was neither ran- 
domized nor consistent. The groups studying under Conditions 
I and III met at the same hours both semesters (2:00-3:00). 
Groups II and IV met from 3:00-4:00 during the first part of 
the study and 1:00-2:00 during the second part. 


Different teaching techniques and learning materials were 
used for each section as follows: 

Condition I: This group used only the Harvard Reading 
Materials.® These are articles from the social sciences by such 
authors as John Stuart Mill, Gordon Allport, Walter Lippman, 
O. H. Mowrer, written, apparently, well above the tenth grade 
level. The manual contains comprehension tests and keys to 
the tests which the subjects administered to themselves. ‘They 
plotted their own speed and comprehension scores on graphs, 
which they used for self-comparison. Although the instructor 
lectured about reading skill and worked individually with stu- 
dents, all done during the class hour, this condition consisted 
mainly of practice in silent reading and self-checking on accom- 
plishment. Some of the faster readers worked through the 
materials twice. Some did not get through once. 


Condition II: This group used only the SRA Better Read- 
ing Book 3! and the SRA Reading Progress Folder. ‘This mate- 
rial was designed for readers below the tenth grade level and 
is generally considered by university students to be easier and 
more interesting than the Harvard materials. The reading level 
of this book was established at grades nine and ten by use of the 
Dale-Chall readability formula. The selections are almost all 
narratives written by such authors as H. H. Munro, H. C. 
Bunner, Stephen Crane, and Helen Keller. The class procedure 
was as much like the procedure under Condition I as the in- 
structor could make it. 
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Condition III: This group used both the SRA and Harvard 
reading materials, the Harvard Reading Films, and the tachisto- 
scope, as follows: On Monday the entire group worked for 
fifteen minutes with the tachistoscope. Most of this work was 
done with the Dolch slides and consisted of isolated words and 
digits, combinations of digits up to six, and word groups. A 
few read word combinations up to twenty-eight letter-spaces at 
1/1000 of a second. Almost all achieved twenty-four letter- 
spaces at that exposure time. The Minnesota Efficient Reading 
Series slides of word derivations and word-family groups were 
used for several of these sessions. At the end of this work-period, 
students read and checked themselves on the SRA reading 
materials. On Wednesday a Harvard reading film was used in- 
stead of the tachistoscope. The film, the self-testing, and the 
questions ordinarily used about as much time as the tachisto- 
scope. After the film, the students practiced on the SRA read- 
ing materials. When the twenty selections in the SRA book had 
been completed (about the middle of the semester for most 
of them), the students used the Harvard reading materials, as 
in Condition I. Most of them completed these selections before 
the end of the semester. The work with the tachistoscope and 
reading films was continued throughout the semester. 


Condition IV: This group had no visual aids at all, but used 
both the SRA and Harvard reading materials, alternating them 
from one class hour to the next. The purpose of this technique 
was to discover the effect of alternating reading materials of 
differing levels of difficulty. Most of the subjects finished both 
sets of reading materials, and some read part of the materials 
twice. 

The instructor attempted to maintain an equal level of 
motivation throughout the four sections. Subjects studying un- 
der Condition I seemed to be the most difficult to motivate and 
those studying under Condition III seemed to be least difficult. 
This appraisal was judgmental in nature. No effort was made 
to measure level of aspiration, satisfaction with the course, etc. 
This kind of procedure seems necessary in most studies of this 
type, and the instructor believed it to be adequately successful 
here. 
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Results 


The initial reading test administered to the 96 subjects 
during orientation week was the California Reading Test, Form 
A. During the final class hour of the reading improvement 
class, Form C of the same test was administered. Only the 
scores on the Reading Comprehension section were used for 
this study. Although the test was timed at about 34 minutes, 
about 90 per cent of the subjects used in this study finished 
the reading within the time limit during the initial test, and 
almost al! of them finished during the final test. 

The group mean reading scores on the initial and final tests 
are presented in Table 1. The significance of the differences 
between the group (condition) means was evaluated by simple 
analysis of variance. The summary of this analysis may be seen 
in Table 2. The value for F was 1.04 (3, 92 d. f.) Since this 
was not large enough for any acceptable level of significance, 
it was concluded that any differences between final mean read- 
ing scores of the groups taught under four different conditions 
were due to random or sampling error and not to the effects of 
the teaching methods and materials. 


Inspection of the initial group means revealed the fact that 
subjects studying under Condition IV started the course with 
an initial mean score more than three points higher than the 
other group. This suggested the possibility that the relative 
equality of final group means had arisen in part because of the 
influence of initial scores; i.e., an individual with a high score 
has less opportunity for improvement than one with a low 
initial score.1! Consequently, the data were evaluated by anal- 
ysis of covariance in order to measure the influence of this 
uncontrolled variable (initial scores) on the final scores. The 
summary of this analysis is presented in Table 3. The value 
for F rose only to 1.45 (3, 91 d. f.) It was concluded that the 
variance in initial score thus had little to do with the final score. 
This conclusion seemed reasonable in view of the fact that all 
of these subjects were initially reading below the tenth grade 
level and the ceiling was thus high enough for the best of them 
to improve. The total possible score on each test (55) was well 
above the best scores made on either test. 
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The significance of the differences between the group mean 
gains (final score minus initial score) was assessed by simple 
analysis of variance. The summary of this analysis may be seen 
in Table 4. The value for F (3.06; 3, 92 d. £.) was significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence, suggesting that there was at 
least one difference large enough to reach significance. Accord- 
ingly, critical ratios were computed between pairs of groups, 
leading to the matrix in Table 5. (The critical ratio was used 
instead of the ¢ because the data violated one of the assumptions 
of the ¢ test, that of homogeneity of variance.) The computed 
variance values for the four groups were, in order, 21.28, 15.57, 
33.48, and 27.67. Inspection of the CR’s and their confidence 
levels suggested that students studying under Condition IV 
showed a mean gain which was significantly different from those 
in Conditions I and II. The critical ratio between Conditions 
IV and III was not signi ‘icant, but the deceptiveness of this 
statistic became apparent ater. Inspection of the mean gains 
in Table 1 shows that the significance of the differences be- 
tween Condition IV and the other conditions arose from the 
lower mean gain of students in that group. It was this value that 
gave rise to the high value for F. 


Since research has shown that students with higher intelli- 
gence show more gain in reading skill during a reading im- 
provement course than students with lower intelligence, this 
data was evaluated also by analysis of covariance. The problem 
here was to determine whether the intelligence of the students 
had affected their gain in reading skill and, therefore, the re- 
sults of the F and critical ratio tests; i.e., whether the mean 
gain under Condition IV would have been significantly dif- 
ferent from Conditions I and II had the subjects been matched 
on the intelligence variable. The summary for this analysis may 
be seen in Table 6. 


The within regression coefficient from this analysis (Table 
6) was used to adjust the group mean gains; i.e., to predict what 
they would have been had it been possible to match the sub- 
jects in intelligence at the beginning. The adjusted values may 
be seen in the last line of Table 1. Comparison of these values 
with the raw mean gains shows that intelligence was a slight 
factor in Conditions I, II, and IV, and a somewhat stronger 
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factor in Condition III. Evidence can be seen here also that, 
although Conditions III and IV were not significantly different 
from each other before the adjustment, the difference after 
adjustment was as large as the differences between Condition 
IV and Conditions I and II. It may safely be concluded that 
‘ there were no significant differences among the first three con- 
ditions but that under the fourth condition learning was sig- 
nificantly lower. That this was not due to the initially higher 
score was demonstrated by the first analysis of covariance (Table 
3). 

Support for this conclusion arose from computation of the 
critical ratios for the differences between the initial and final 
scores of each group separately. Under the first three condi- 
tions the gains in reading skill were significant beyond the .1 
per cent level of confidence (CR = 5.04, 6.99, and 3.16). Under 
the fourth condition the gain was not significant (CR = 1.63, 
P = .10). 


Conclusions 


It seems apparent that, within the limitations of this study, 
it is not profitable to vary the reading difficulty of materials 
within wide limits in a reading improvement class. Although 
under Condition I students profited from the Harvard mate- 
rials, and under Condition II they profited from the SRA 
materials, the alternation of Harvard and SRA materials under 
Condition IV resulted in significantly less improvement than 
when the materials were consistently of similar reading diffi- 
culty level. Whether the gain in reading skill under Condition 
IV was due to the class work at all is not certain. It was not 
significant and could have been produced by random or sam- 
pling error. 

It seems obvious also from these data that it is not necessary 
to own a tachistoscope or reading films in order to improve 
reading skills. The gain under Conditions I, II, and III were 
almost identical, suggesting that almost any selection of reading 
materials which is reasonably homogenous in reading difficulty 
will be as effective as expensive equipment. The instructor’s 
observation that students working with the tachistoscope and 
the films were the easiest of all to motivate suggests, however, 
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that machines may have some place in the reading-improve- 
ment program. 
TABLE 1 
Group Means on Initial and Final, Reading Tests, Gain, 
and Adjusted Gain 


Group I II Ill IV 

Initial 21.46 21.33 21.13 24.71 

Final 28.46 28.96 26.75 28.21 

Gain 6.88 7.63 5.63 3.50 

Adjusted Gain 6.58 7.37 6.88 3.26 
TABLE 2 


Summary of Analysis of Variance Among Mean Final Reading Scores for 
Four Groups of Students 


Source Sum of Squares df Variance Estimate 
Between 64.78 3 21.59 
Within 2061.38 92 22.41 
Total 2126.16 95 
TABLE 3 


Analysis of Variance for Final Score by Covariance Adjustments for 
Uncontrolled Initial Score 


Total Within Between 
Sum of Products 754.59 737.50 17.09 
Sum of Squares: X 2126.16 2061.38 64.78 
Sum of Squares: Y 1990.67 1780.88 209.79 
df 95 92 3 
Correlation .367 384 .147 
Des .37906 41412 
Adjusted =x? 1840.12 1755.97 84.15 
df 9] 3 
Variance 19.30 28.05 

TABLE 4 


Summary of Analysis of Variance among Mean Gains in Reading Score 
for Four Groups of Students 


Source Sum of Squares df Variance Estimate 
Between 234.28 3 78.09 
Within 2351.88 92 25.56 
Total 2586.16 95 
TABLE 5 
Critical Ratios of the Differences Between Group Mean Gains 
Condition I II III IV 
I 

II 61 vee 

Ill .83 1.40 

IV 2.37* 3.08* 1.33 


* Significant at the 2 per cent level of confidence. 
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TABLE 6 
Analysis of Variance for Gain by Covariance Adjustments for 
Uncontrolled Intelligence 


Total Within Between 
Sum of Products 515.84 493.37 22.47 
Sum of Squares: X 2586.16 2351.88 234.28 
Sum of Squares: Y 8390.16 8270.96 119.20 
df 95 92 3 
Correlation ll 112 .134 
Dsy .61482 59651 , 
adjusted =x? 2554.44 2322.45 231.99 
df 94 9] 3 
Variance 25.52 77.33 
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Factors Associated With Comprehension 
Deficiency of College Readers 


WALTER R. HILL 


A WIDE RANGE of reading achievement is exhibited by the 
undergraduate population of our nation’s colleges. Ordinarily 
such variability would have no more significance than the 
description of a natural psychological phenomenon. Two con- 
ditions exist, however, which should disturb any complacency 
that might result from extending the generalization of normalcy 
to college differences in reading ability. The first of these is 
that the majority of college professors (who serve as combined 
curriculum makers, teachers, and academic jurists) firmly be- 
lieve that college students should compose a select population in 
capacity and achievement. The second, and a corollary con- 
dition, is the evidence which points up the relationship existing 
between reading achievement and success in many academic 
areas.! 

In recognition of the academic significance of this range in 
reading achievement, programs designed to improve reading 
ability have been provided by many of the nation’s institutions 
of higher learning. The number of such programs continues to 
increase. A good many of them have a decade or more of 
experience to their credit, and their maturation is producing a 
number of sobering second thoughts concerning reasonable ob- 
jectives, effective curriculum and methods, accurate evaluation, 
and a defensible practice of official academic recognition.? 

A relatively large body of literature and some substantial 
research efforts have been produced which relate to these 
problems. Review of the data indicates that efforts dealing with 
the improvement of reading rate have been more successful 
than those dealing with the improvement of reading comprehen- 
sion.? In spite of this, few instructors of reading would ques- 
tion that comprehension, not rate, is the sine qua non of the 
reading act, and should be expected to illustrate our most 
effective instructional practices. 

Walter R. Hill is Professor of Education at the University 
of Oregon. 
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It is well known that reading is a complex act. Thus, it is 
likely that a number of research leads will need to be followed 
before we have an adequate explanation of this enigmatic status 
of reported results. One such lead is the assumption that the 
factors which produce inadequate reading comprehension are 
not necessarily identical with those which produce inadequate 
reading rate. Stroud, for example, has hypothesized that inade- 
quate reading rate probably is indicative of a weakness in read- 
ing skill, whereas the inability to comprehend is indicative of 
a more general and more basic deficiency. Relatively little 
research has been reported in which an attempt has been made 
to investigate the broad nature of this ‘““more general and more 
basic deficiency” among college readers. 

Those of us concerned with the reading improvement of col- 
lege students do not doubt the immediate and long range value 
of improving reading rate. Nevertheless, the necessity of com- 
prehending what one reads is axiomatic. There is a need for 
evidence which will illuminate the shadows surrounding our 
rather disappointing efforts to improve the reading compre- 
hension of deficient college readers. The underlying purpose 
of this investigation was to check on one aspect of Stroud’s 
hypotheses: i.e., to verify the existence of factors which may 
combine to produce this “general and more basic deficiency”’ 
of college students with inadequate reading comprehension. 

To avoid the systematic error of ascribing significance to 
characteristics which are typical of individuals with adequate 
reading comprehension, it was necessary to sample college 
students with adequate reading comprehension as well as those 
with deficient comprehension, and to test for possible significant 
differences which might exist between the two. ‘Thus, the 
specific purpose of this investigation was to determine the extent 
to which selected measures of reading skills, verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence, personality, experiential background, and 
academic status would discriminate between university fresh- 
men with adequate reading comprehension and university 
freshmen with deficient reading comprehension. It was the fur- 
ther concern of this study to investigate the extent to which 
multiple combinations of these variables would effect total dis- 
crimination between the two groups of readers, as well as to 
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estimate the relative contribution of the individual measures to 
this total discrimination. 


Procedure 


One hundred sixty-four University of Iowa freshmen met 
the reading comprehension criteria set for this investigation. 
Seventy-seven of this total sample established a percentile rank 
of thirty-five or above on the criterion comprehension test. For 
the purpose of clarifying identification, this group will be re- 
ferred to as the “adequate” readers. The remaining eighty-seven 
freshmen were identified as “‘deficient’’ readers on the basis that 
the achievement of each was equivalent to a percentile rank of 
fifteen or below on the criterion comprehension test. 

The criterion measure utilized is a power comprehension 
test which is administered as a part of the entrance examination 
battery at the State University of Iowa. Its selections are drawn 
from the areas of science, social science, and literature. The 
average readability of these selections is equivalent to the Dale- 
Chall college sophomore classification. The comprehension 
check items are multiple choice in form, and measure compre- 
hension recognition rather than comprehension recall. The 
reliability coefficient for this test is .90. 

Measures from the following instruments were obtained on 
all subjects and formed the basis of statistical comparison: (1) 
the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, Level 5, Verbal and 
Nonverbal batteries ; (2) the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory; (3) a personal background questionnaire containing 
items pertinent to physical-medical status, pre-college educa- 
tional experiences, intrafamily relationships, familial educa- 
tional attainment, and socio-economic status; (4) the University 
of Iowa Vocabulary Test; (5) a Word Analysis Test which 
sampled the subject’s ability to use phonetic and structural 
elements; and a modified version of the Jowa Every-Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills, Silent Reading Comprehension, Advanced Bat- 
tery. In its original form, this latter measure was constructed 
for administration to pupils in grades five through nine. Its 
modified form consisted of a power comprehension test produc- 
ing samples of the ability to understand specifically stated de- 
tails, the ability to interpret idea relationships, and the ability 
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to draw inferences of tone and intent. The readability for this 
modified form was equivalent to the Dale-Chall seventh grade 
classification. 

A word of explanation should be given about the criteria 
used to determine the cutting points in the selection of the 
“adequate” and “deficient” readers. A review of the literature 
revealed no conventional criteria based on college tests results 
which would satisfy the needs of -this study. However, the 
literature did reveal that a percentile rank of thirty-five or 
above on a college reading test rarely produced a recommen- 
dation for remedial instruction, while a percentile rank of fif- 
teen or below usually produced such a recommendation. Also, 
the twenty percentile spread between the two cutting points 
produced a raw score differential which was well beyond the 
possibility of misclassification due to probable error of meas- 
urement. No selective criteria were used other than this com- 
prehension criteria plus the restriction of the sample to first 
semester university freshmen. 

It will be noted that the resulting sample was dichotomous 
rather than random. Under these circumstances, it would 
have been erroneous to use mean difference statistical proce- 
dures. The presence of significant discrimination between the 
individual and combined groups of measures obtained on the 
two groups of readers was determined by obtaining simple and 
multiple point biserial correlation coefficients and contingency 
correlation in the nature of phi and C coeflicients, a procedure 
consistent with this sample type. Beta regression weights were 
derived to evaluate the relative contribution of the several 
variables to the multiple discrimination of combined measures. 
The t and fn ratios were used to test the significance of the 
departure of the simple point biseria] coefficients from zero. ‘The 
t ratio was also employed to test the significance of the individ- 
ual variable’s contribution to the multiple discrimination. F 
ratics were obtained to test the significance of the departure of 
the multiple point biserial correlation from zero. The chi square 
statistic and the phi coefficient, as a function of the chi square, 
were used to determine whether responses to the items appear- 
ing on the personal background questionnaire differentiated 
between the “adequate” and the “deficient” readers. 
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The total analysis of results consisted of comparing the 
responses of the two comprehension groups on 1) measures of 
reading skills; 2) measures of intelligence, personality, and 
social class; 3) responses obtained on an experimental back- 
ground questionnaire; and 4) academic status measures in the 
form of high school grade point average, college first semester 
grade point average, and official university academic status, i.e., 
(“good standing,” “probation,” or “withdrawn’’). 


Results 

1. Reading skills. Each of the five reading skills presented 
in Table 1 individually discriminates between the freshmen 
with adequate and the freshmen with poor comprehension. Fur- 
thermore, recognition vocabulary, inference of tone and intent, 
and identification of idea relationships make significant con- 
tributions to the multiple discrimination when the various sub 
skills were lineally combined in multiples of five, four, and 
three. 


TABLE 1 


Summary Table of Simple and Multiple Point Biserial Correlation Coeffi- 
cients and Beta Regression Weights Obtained for the Five Reading Skills. 











Rpbi Subskill 
Vocabulary .617* .5606* 
Phonetic Analysis 392° -.0743 .1984* 
Understanding Details .419* .0379 .0149 .0488 
Ideal Relationships 490* .2380* .2386* .2597* 
Inferences 521° .2852* .2966* .3358* 
Rpbi ioe? .596** .568** 


*t-ratio significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
**F-ratio significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

It should be remembered that the significant discrimination 
by the skills of understanding details, identifying idea relation- 
ships, and inferring tone and intent was effected on a reading 
measure of average seventh grade readability. The phonetic 
analysis measure produced the smallest point biserial r, and 
contributed significantly to the multiple discrimination only 
after the vocabulary measure was deleted. 


While the five subskill multiple achieved the greatest dis- 
crimination between the two comprehension groups, the dis- 
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crimination achieved by recognition vocabulary alone was 
greater than any multiple of which it was not a contributing 
member. Furthermore, the recognition vocabulary measure 
was the largest contributor to the five skill multiple. This 
suggests that recognition vocabulary exerts a substantial dis- 
criminatory power between the two groups of readers in this 
study. The results also indicate that the skills of inferring tone 
and intent and identifying idea relationships exerted consider- 
ably greater discriminatory power than either the skill of un- 
derstanding stated details or the skill of phonetic analysis. 

2. Intelligence, personality, and social class. It may be ob- 
served in Table 2 that five of the nonreading skill variables 
measured in this analysis significantly discriminated between 
the two comprehension groups. Of these, the largest individual 
discriminations were exerted by verbal and nonverbal intelli- 
gence. The mean verbal I.Q. for the adequate readers was 120, 
while the deficient readers had a mean verbal I1.Q. of 99. The 
mean nonverbal I.Q. for the adequate readers was 114, as com- 
pared to 103 for the deficient readers. Although the nonverbal 
intelligence measure produced a smaller mean I.Q. difference 
between the two groups, the superiority of the adequate readers 
in both measures was easily significant at the .01 level of con- 
fidence. 

Only two scales of the MMPI affected discriminatory powers. 
These were the Interest (MF) scale and the Psychopathic De- 
viate scale. As treated in this study, the Interest scale results 
indicate that the deficient comprehension group had a greater 
tendency toward masculine interests regardless of their biologi- 
cal sex classification. The results of the Psychopathic Deviate 
scale imply that the members of the deficient comprehension 
group have greater leaning toward hostile and antisocial thought 
and behavior, a point which is consistent with evidence ob- 
tained on poor readers at the precollege levels. 

Socio-economic status of parent, the fifth of the non-reading 
skill variables to discriminate between the two groups of read- 
ers, was determined by classifying parental occupation on the 
Warner Revised Scale.5 An analytic study of these parental 
occupations revealed approximately equal representation in 
Warner classes 2, 3, 4, and 5; respectively—semi-professional, 
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smaller proprietary, highly skilled, and skilled labor groups. 
However, a larger number of the adequate comprehension 
group had parents whose occupations identified them as of the 
professional and managerial class (Warner class 1), while a 
large number of the parents of the deficient comprehension 
group were identified as semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
Warner classes 6 and 7. 

When all the measures presented in Table 2 were lineally 
combined in a multiple discriminate function, the resulting 
Rpbi was .713. Verbal inteiligence made the only significant 
contribution to this multiple. 

3. Experiential background questionnaire. Only three of 
a thirty-five item questionnaire dealing with physical, academic, 
and familial experiential background produced significant chi 
squares. These three items indicated that the deficient compre- 
hension group were likely to: 1) own fewer personal books, 2) 
identify more closely with their fathers than with their mothers, 
and 3) have a sibling younger by four to six years. Among the 
non-discriminating items were those relating to: chronological 
age, sex, physical disability, kindergarten or preschool attend- 
ance, beginning school age, acceleration or retardation in 

TABLE 2 
Summary Table of the Simple Point Biserial Correlative Coefficients 


and Their Corresponding F Ratios Obtained on Measures 
of Intelligence, Personality, and Social Class 





Variable Tpbt F ratio 
Verbal I.Q. .696 151.95* 
Nonverbal I[.Q. 394 29.71* 
Hypochondriasis -.078 0.98 
Depression -.055 0.49 
Hysteria -.045 0.32 
Psychopathic Deviate -.182 5.53* 
Interest (Feminine) 212 7.81* 
Paranoia 055 0.49 
Psychasthenia -.045 0.32 
Schizophrenia -.084 1.14 
Hypomania -.100 1.80 
Social’ (Introversion) .000 0.00 
Socio-economic status -.182 5.53* 

*FOl = 6.81 F05 = 3.91 df = 1 and 162 


school, size of high school, rural school attendance, parental 
separation or divorce, size of family, amount and type of in- 
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trafamily leisure activity, and familial educational status. 

4. Academic status. The results presented in Table 3 re- 
veal that the adequate comprehension group was found to have 
a significantly higher high school and college first semester 
grade point average. 

TABLE 3 
Comparison of Mean Grade Point Averages Obtained 
By Adequate and Deficient College Readers 


Mean —‘ Mean 
Academic Status (Adequate) (Deficient) Tpvt F ratio 
Readers Readers 
High School GPA 2.63 2.06 448 40.75* 
College First 
Semester GPA 2.05 1.47 423 35.00" 


~ * Significant at .01 level of confidence Fn = 6.81. 

An analysis of official university academic status further re- 
vealed the adequate comprehension group to have significantly 
fewer members on probationary status or to have withdrawn 
prior to the beginning of the second semester. Forty-six per- 
cent of the deficient comprehension group incurred probation- 
ary status as a result of first semester low scholarship as com- 
pared to twenty-seven of the adequate comprehension group. A 
comparison of schedules for the two groups led the writer to 
feel that a good number of the adequate group on probation 
had considerably more difficult class loads than the probation- 
ary deficient readers. An additional fourteen percent of the 
deficient comprehension group withdrew from the university 
prior to the second semester. None of the adequate compre- 
hension group withdrew during this period. 


Summary 


The specific purpose of this study was to determine the ex- 
tent to which certain measures of reading skills, verbal and 
nonverbal intelligence, personality, experiential background, 
and academic status would discriminate between university 
freshmen with adequate reading comprehension and university 
freshman deficient reading comprehension. The underlying 
concern of the study was to investigate the hypothesis that dis- 
ability in reading comprehension at the college level is indic- 
ative of a ‘more general and more basic deficiency.” 
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Measures of the following individual variables were found 
to discriminate significantly between the adequate and deficient 
readers: verbal intelligence, nonverbal intelligence, socio-eco- 
nomic status, psychopathic deviation, masculine-feminine in- 
terest, high school academic achievement, college academic 
achievement, recognition vocabulary, and word analysis skill. 
The comprehension skills of understanding stated details, in- 
terpreting idea relationships, and inferring tone and intent dis- 
criminated significantly even when the reading measure was 
equivalent to seventh grade readability. 

When the various measures were combined into several mul- 
tiples, it was found that certain variables made a greater contri- 
bution to the multiple discrimination effected between the two 
groups of readers. These nonreading measures included verbal 
intelligence, socio-economic status, psychopathic deviation, and 
masculine-feminine interest. The dominant reading skill varia- 
bles were recognition vocabulary, inference of tone and intent, 
and interpretation of idea relationships. 

A comparison of the two reading comprehension groups re- 
vealed significant differences in school achievement as measured 
by cumulative high school and college first semester grade point 
averages. Of equal pertinence to the purpose of this study was 
the evidence of substantial attrition and academic probation 
which occurred among the “deficient” comprehension group 
prior to their second semester of university attendance. 


Comment 

Although correlation is a statistic of relationship which gives 
no direct evidence of causality, several inferences of direction 
of relationship may be drawn from the results of this study. The 
reader is encouraged to subject these inferences to the qualify- 
ing interpretation of personal experience. 

1. It would appear that college students with deficient 
reading comprehension, as defined in this investigation, are 
characterized by a general and more basic inadequacy, and that 
their reading deficiency may be a manifestation of this more 
general and more basic deficiency. 

2. As far as the results of this study are concerned, this 
“basic deficiency” has significant components of limited intelli- 
gence, lower socio-economic home environment, and a personal- 
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ity orientation which leans toward masculine interests and anti- 
social attitudes. The relationship of these factors to school 
success, particularly at the elementary level where the founda- 
tion of reading ability is built, has been well established. How- 
ever, it is interesting that such factors are operative at the college 
level, where the population supposedly is composed of indivi- 
duals with above average academic aptitude, rich experiential 
background, strong positive motivation, as well as adequate 
precollege school achievement. 

3. When the learning implications of these factors are 
considered, particularly in the case of the intelligence factor, 
the inadequacy demonstrated by the deficient comprehension 
group in reading vocabulary, identification of idea relation- 
ships, and inference of author's tone and intent is not startling. 
It is somewhat surprising that the deficient readers could not 
use the latter two skills of intellectual analysis in an effective 
manner on short articles of relatively easy readability. 

4. ‘Teachers of reading at the upper school levels have rec- 
ognized for some time that it is possible to help the student 
make a considerable improvement in rate of reading even 
though his comprehension stays constant. ‘There is certainly 
value in this, for the student thus comprehends more per unit” 
of time if not per unit of material. However, when the results 
of this investigation are used to form a composite picture of the 
college student who is deficient in reading comprehension, it is 
not difficult to see why published results of comprehension im- 
provement at the college level are best described as parsimoni- 
ous. Where selective screening procedures are not employed, it 


is feasible that they will remain so. 
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High School Reading—1958 
H. ALAN ROBINSON and DAN S. DRAMER 


THIS IS THE FIRST in a series of annual summaries of the 
professional literature on junior and senior high school read- 
ing. The authors wish to thank I. Naiman, R. Nelson, V. Plas- 
kow, and I. Wolf (graduate students at Hofstra College) who 
made a preliminary investigation of the literature. Readers are 
invited to notify the authors of material appropriate for review 
in future articles. Superscript numbers are intended to guide 
the reader to the complete alphabetical listing of articles below. 

The casual reader who prefers not to review all of the evi- 
dence might like to know that: 

. . “The day of the one-shot classics is over.’’34 

. . “The reading program in the social studies should carry 
the personal development of the high-school youth to the level 
of awareness of their kinship with mankind.’’!* 

. . Book reports need not be “. . . thoroughly delightful 
and entertaining.” They should “. . . represent a worthwhile 
and educationally valid activity which results in better reading 
habits.’’4 

. . “Until teachers and administrators alike recognize that 
growth toward maturity in getting the author’s meaning, re- 
acting to it critically, and integrating the ideas with past ex- 
perience is part and parcel of good teaching, as well as good 
reading instruction, the time that authors take to construct 
well-integrated textual materials will go for naught.’”! 

. . “Since most standardized reading tests do . . . not ade- 
quately measure higher levels of reading performances . . . a 
test must be screened carefully to assure fulfillment of a school’s 
needs.’’? 

. . ‘Seventh grade pupils who read comic books read more 
library books than those who read no comic books.’’6 


H. Alan Robinson is a Professor of Reading and Education at 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. 

Dan S. Dramer is the Reading Supervisor, Union Free School 
District No. 6, Seaford, New York. 
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Current Emphasis 


Our survey reveals an increasing awareness by administra- 
tors and teachers of the role of reading in the high school pro- 
gram. There appeared to be considerable attention devoted to 
in-service training of total junior and senior high school staffs. 
The major techniques in securing full faculty participation in- 
cluded: workshops led by college consultants; in-service pro- 
grams for high school personnel conducted by elementary school 
reading teachers; the formation of reading committees with 
representation from all departments and services of the school 
program; delegation of responsibility to a reading consultant 
who divided his time between supervising remedial reading 
activities and coordinating reading instruction in the various 
content areas. 

There is a noteworthy need for Subject teachers to concern 
themselves with the teaching and application of reading skills 
in their own content areas. There is also a trend toward in- 
cluding contemporary books and magazines designed to expand 
the youngsters’ interests in the subjects taught. A few of the 
articles reviewed described programs using multi-level texts in 
the content areas. 

The reader will find that some of the books or periodicals 
listed in the bibliography are not summarized or mentioned in 
this article. Because of space limitations, the authors have tried 
to abstract parts of articles or books, which, in their opinion, 
present findings of most interest to the majority of the readers. 


Topics Investigated 

The literature reviewed in this article and/or listed in the 
bibliography treats the following topics relating to secondary 
school reading instruction: 


Achievement 6, 11 

Adjustment 6, 19, 29, 38, 54, 55 

Attitude 3, 18, 21, 38 

Book Reports 4, 12, 21, 53 

Classroom Organization 9, 16, 27, 31, 32, 41, 45, 53 
Comprehension Skills 2, 7, 14, 17, 23, 27, 42, 45, 53 
Content Areas 1, 8, 14, 16, 18, 22, 23, 28, 30, 


33, 34, 36, 39, 41, 43, 45, 46 
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Critical Reading 
Curricula 
Department Afhliation 


Description of Reading 
Program 
Diagnosis and Evaluation 


Duties of Reading Teachers 
Eighth Grade 

English 

Foreign-Born Students 
Gifted Students 

Guidance 

Individual Differences 


Individualizing Reading 
Instruction 
In-Service Training 


Intelligence 

Interest and Motivation 
Job Satisfaction 
Literature 


Methods 
Ninth Grade 
Personal Development 


Planning Reading 
Programs 
Rate of Reading 
Record Keeping 
Remedial Work 
Science 
Seventh Grade 
Social Studies 
Summer Classes 
Teacher Aids 
Tenth Grade 
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4, 14, 21, 23, 30, 45 
20, 24, 27, 28, 36, 45 
37 


16, 20, 21, 32, 41, 48-51, 54, 56 

3,7, 11, 17, 18, 26, 31, 32, 40, 
42, 44, 51 

24, 37, 39, 48 

19, 20, 36 

3, 4, 12, 21, 28, 34, 36, 38, 45 

27 

52 

24, 29 


4, 16, 20, 31-33, 36, 40, 45, 50 


4,9, 16 

7, 11, 13, 20, 22, 24, 27, 33, 
34, 39, 48 

, 6, 20, 26, 27, 28, 41, 48, 56 

12, 16, 19, 21, 30, 46, 54, 56 


~j * 


3 

5 

3 

2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, 19, 21, 33, 
38, 45, 46, 53 

3, 12, 16, 21, 24, 26, 28, 45, 55 
12 

2, 8, 14, 15, 19, 21, 23, 30, 

33, 38 


20, 22, 33, 40 

17, 18, 42, 49 

9,18 

24, 34, 39, 48, 49, 54, 55 

15, 23, 24, 30, 36, 45, 46, 52 
6, 12, 16, 19, 20, 24 

8, 14, 18, 20, 36, 39, 45 

47 

7, 27, 33, 34, 39, 44, 48 
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Titles of Reading 


Personnel 10, 37 
Vocabulary 17, 18, 42, 45, 53 
Word Recognition 3, 17, 42 


Flexible Classroom Organization 


Since the number of publications in this field is rather 
large, we have chosen four topics for brief discussion. These 
topics cover the areas which, in our opinion, are currently of 
special interest. 

Simpson‘! stated that students’ reading abilities must be 
properly identified and then classified for successful instruction. 
When grouping for instruction she pointed out the need for 
flexibility. “Grouping must be kept flexible with mobility 
among groups.” Simpson concluded that teacher readiness and 
administrative enthusiasm are essential ingredients of successful 
reading programs. She suggested the use of reading improve- 
ment committees with rotating teacher and administrative 
membership. 

McCullough*? stressed purposeful classroom organization 
with emphasis on an analysis of individual strengths and weak- 
nesses. She strongly urged teachers to help students gain insight 
into the techniques they must use. She felt that even though 
sound procedures might be utilized “. . . chance does more 
than its share of work” in some of our classrooms. McCullough 
indicated that successful programs depended on proper mate- 
rials, competence and initiative of the teacher, effective use of 
students to help in numerous activities, and standards of class- 
room behavior. She also suggested that class meetings end with 
a discussion of the next day’s work. And, of equal importance, 
“the teacher must respect his own limits of tolerance for com- 
plexity of organization, and make changes gradually.” ““He must 
not mistake his initial clumsiness or timidity for proof that 
variety of class organization is impossible for him.” 

Carroll® emphasized flexibility of classroom organization at 
the junior high school level. ‘““Whenever a student in one group 
needs the type of instruction planned for another group, this 
student is invited to join the others until a particular skill is 
mastered.” Students who don’t fit into certain groups need 
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individualized instruction. The task for the teacher is mini- 
mized through the use of record cards “. . . with a heading 
for each of the major reading areas and subheadings for the 
skills tested and to be taught.” The record card becomes a 
reminder of individual needs and progress. 

To individualize reading instruction in homogenous seventh 
grade classes, Fisher'* offered a solution “. . . in the direction 
of standardization of class procedures according to the ability 
level of individuals rather than that of general groups, and 
scaling progress according to the ability of the individual stu- 
dent to advance rather than to the average progress of a group.”’ 
Sets of assignments and tests were constructed covering texts of 
varying difficulty. Answer sheets and keys were prepared. Place- 
ment was made and progress was evaluated on the basis of 
scores made on the Nelson Silent Reading Test. 


Staff Participation 


Witty*® stated that the responsibility of the high school goes 
beyond providing remedial reading instruction. He advocated 
formal instruction in reading based on the pupils’ interests and 
needs. He further suggested that English and social studies 
teachers play the dominant role in reading instruction although 
all subject teachers would stress reading skills. 

In an address to the forty-second annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Hogg?* 
offered some considerations for setting up a junior high school 
reading program: [1] workshop for teachers emphasizing gen- 
eral and specific reading skills; [2] use of a multi-text approach; 
[3] specific vocabulary to be taught in each subject; [4] short 
index to pupils’ reading levels; [5] guidance counselor to help 
with special problems; [6] estimation of pupils’ abilities when 
they enter junior high; [7] reading program to fit the particular 
school situation. 

Shepherd*® contended that “. . . if there is no coordination 
between the work in the classroom for the content areas and 
the remedial program, it is entirely conceivable that the phi- 
losophies and methods of the two programs can be diametrically 
opposed.” High school teachers need in-service work “. . . tai- 
lored to the school system where it is undertaken.” He suggested 
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the following techniques: [1] a series of demonstration lessons; 
[2] a series of conferences between the remedial teachers and 
classroom teachers to coordinate activities; [3] a series of work- 
shops emphasizing philosophy, theory, and actual construction 
of materials for classroom use. 

Christophe!! reported that the cooperation of an entire high 
school staff in initiating a “highly successful” reading improve- 
ment program was obtained through discussions of the relation- 
ship between poor achievement and low reading ability. 
Cooper!* reported on a program in which elementary school 
teachers conducted workshops in reading skills for their high 
school colleagues. The high school teachers came to realize the 
complexity of reading and the need to extend reading skills 
and attitudes into the high school program. 

Minidier** described the evolution of a developmental and 
remedial program growing out of a workshop led by Guy Bond. 
English teachers coordinated the basic developmental program, 
but each faculty member taught the vocabulary and reading 
skills of his own subject while cognizant of the wide range of 
reading levels in their classrooms. 

Hahn?® reported on a junior high school reading program 
developed by a faculty group following their participation in a 
workshop situation. He described, in some detail, how interest 
was aroused with a demonstration lesson to the full develop- 
ment of a program with the support of the superintendent, 
students, and parents. 


Content Areas 

Flickinger'® described methods of evaluating reading 
achievement in the content areas through a series of informal 
and standardized tests plus teacher observation. She empha- 
sized the building of a classroom library with books on a variety 
of related subjects. She also indicated that “. . . teachers of 
content subjects can profitably use a small part of their class 
time in directly teaching reading skills related to their area.” 
Smith*® said skill-building materials for senior high school 
reading instruction must be carefully chosen to care for instruc- 
tional reading levels of pupils using them, must be used by 
the teacher as teaching devices, and must be made stepping 
stones for application to the various content areas. 
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Kipp?* described content area units designed to help poor 
readers in the tenth grade. Emphasis was placed on vocabulary 
development, comprehension skills, skimming, and evaluation. 
The goal was reading growth while pursuing curricular needs. 
Each group of students worked with six units including a unit 
in remedial reading. After a year of work “. . . about 70% of 
the group could be expected to do reasonably well in reading 
material on the high-school level.” 


DeBoer" suggested that social studies textbooks might come 
to life through the reading of related modern literary works. 
He pointed out that students need direct and indirect experi- 
ence brought to bear on social studies concepts. He also indi- 
cated that “. . . the critical sense of the reader . . .” can be 
cultivated through social studies. “Basic to the instruction in 
critical reading in the social studies, however, is the building 
of a background of knowledge on the basis of which judgments 
can be made.” De-emphasize, though, the importance of reten- 
tion of events, and emphasize adding “. . . to the student’s in- 
sight into the nature of our society.” 


Witty®? concluded that reading materials could be used to 
show able but disinterested youngsters the advantages of a 
college education. He pointed out that it is often not cost alone 
which prevent students from entering college. Questionnaire 
responses indicated that twenty-five per cent of able boys and 
forty-five per cent of the girls cited lack of college goals as their 
reason for not continuing beyond high school. Reading mate- 
rials can help to interest our future leaders and scientists in 
realizing their potentials. High school reading should be bal- 
anced; it should include non-fiction, vocational material, bi- 
ographies about scientists, and books which will satisfy social 
and personal needs. 

Taylor,** like Witty, was also concerned with getting future 
scientists to read for pleasure and information. Students need 
to be directed to well written contemporary works that will 
motivate them to read by showing that reading can be directly 
related to interests and can challenge their thinking ability. 
Reading can also provide realistic pictures of science and the 
work of scientists. It may also give students an awareness of the 
philosophy of science and the place of science in our civilization. 
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Mersand?3 indicated and elaborated upon some “misconcep- 
tions” needing clarification before his “positive” secondary 
school program could be established: [1] ““We can no longer 
assume that students entering our high schools have the ability 
to read on their level.” [2] English teachers “. . . must stop 
bemoaning the situation. . .” and start taking care of students’ 
needs. [3] We cannot assign pages of a classic and expect all 
students to “. search for the beauties of thought and expres- 
sion. .. .” [4] Individual reading differences must be recog- 
nized. [5] We need to be certain that students are not develop- 
ing an aversion to poetry and other imaginative literature which 
can never be erased. [6] “We cannot afford to cry defeat because 
of the onslaught of the mass media.” 

Beauchamp?‘ stated that “unsound book report practices” 
and unsound techniques for implementing the objectives of 
reporting often develop because of a lack of teacher under- 
standing and knowledge. The realistic reason for book reports 
is a check on the reading of required books, not as a device to 
encourage voluntary reading. Book reports which are very 
simple, stereotyped, and general encourage dishonesty. If book 
reports are thought of as a basic part of English instruction, 
they can be effective. “The reading program and the types of 
book reports assigned to students must recognize the indi- 
vidual’s peculiar problem, give practice in the particular skills 
which need attention, and help him to secure the maximum 
enjoyment from his reading experiences.” ““When book reports 
are used to develop better readers, their use is justifiable.” 


, 


Studies 


Robinson*? reported on the results of a questionnaire study 
of 401 secondary school reading specialists. He obtained infor- 
mation about titles, department affiliations, duties, preparation, 
methods of securing positions, earnings, degree of job satisfac- 
tion, and sources of satisfactions and dissatisfactions. 

Blakely,® in reporting the results of his doctoral study of 
twelve class sections of seventh graders and their reading of 
comic books, found for the most part no support for the 

. curtailment of children’s access to comic books.” He 
administered comic book questionnaires, a non-verbal intelli- 
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gence test, an adjustment inventory, a behavior scale for teach- 
ers to fill out, and an achievement test. He also held interviews 
with a group of parents selected through random sampling. 
Blakely found no significant differences in achievement 
among the children who read many or few comic books of 
“objectionable” or “‘non-objectionable” types. There were also 


sé 


no significant differences in “behavior problem status,” “‘in 
traits related to behavior problem status,” or in intelligence. 
He did find that those who read comic books, especially among 
the boys, read more library books than did those who read no 
comic books. There was some evidence to indicate that some 
of the girls who read “objectionable” comic books might be 
less well-adjusted than others. 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many references not mentioned in the 
article. For the convenience of those who wish to read further on the 
subject, but who do not care to examine all of the references in the bibli- 
ography, the following selections are listed: 

Readers especially interested in reading instruction at the junior high 
school level will want to read (1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 12, 16-20, 22, 24-26, 29, 32, 
36, 39, 48, 53, 55). 

Those interested in reading intruction at the senior high school level 
should read (5, 14, 21, 23, 28, 29, 31, 33, 39-45, 48, 53, 54, 56). 

Readers concerned with the use and results of informal and standard- 
ized tests will want to read (3, 7, 16-18, 23, 24, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 36, 41- 
44, 53, 55). 

Those especially interested in the discussion and use of materials should 
read (1-4, 8, 9, 14, 16, 18, 19, 26, 29, 31-33, 38, 39, 43, 45-47, 53, 55, 56). 
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A Seventh-Grade Reading Enrichment Program 
JAMES SCHIAVONE 


THE SEVENTH-GRADE Directive Reading course at Westview 
Junior High School in Miami, Florida, is a ‘reading enrich- 
ment’ program set up to help each student to gain an under- 
standing of and an improvement in the essential reading skills 
necessary for the development of his best potentialities. 

The program is designed to present a wide variety of reading 
materials; to “direct’’ students to these materials, so that they 
may become more fully cognizant of their availability, and 
thereby gain the understandings and appreciations that the 
program is striving for. The main objectives emphasize a richer 
development of the basic reading skills at the secondary level; 
word recognition and meaning; the fusion of separate meanings 
into ideas; the relation of ideas to previous experience; and 
thoughtful response to materials read. 

In addition to the development of basic skills, the program 
provides additional time that would ordinarily not be possible. 
This enables the students to explore many areas in reading. 

The seventh-grade program consists of three twelve-week 
units in art, music, and reading. During the course of the year, 
fifteen seventh-grade classes (approximately 450 students) par- 
ticipated in the “directive reading” sequence. 

From what we learned through our experiences in working 
with the first five classes, we were able to improve our proce- 
dures in working with the second and third groups. For ex- 
ample, we were able to add a newspaper unit for the second 
and third groups. We also had a greater supply of materials 
for the latter groups, since we were able to order these during 
the school year. We started with forty copies of Baily’s Reading 
Adventures, and developed our program from that point. 

On the first day of class, the students were introduced to 
the course; they were told they were being provided with more 
time for reading than is available in most schools. They were 
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asked to discuss how they thought they could use this time to 
improve their reading and school work. 

Although the responses varied slightly, all classes agreed on 
the following objectives, which they formulated through group 
discussion: 

As our objectives in this class, we would like to: 

a) improve our reading rate, 

b) improve our vocabulary, 

c) develop a greater interest in reading—to read more 

widely, 

d) gain knowledge and retain it, 

e) improve our oral reading, 

f) improve our understanding of what we read. 


Improvement of Reading Rate 

The improvement of rate was not emphasized for the entire 
group. The better readers had opportunities to discuss reading 
rate and its application to different types of reading materials. 
The McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons were used with the 
entire group (Books A-E where the need was indicated) for 
the purpose of improving rate of comprehension. These proved 
to be particularly’ successful, since each pupil, regardless of 
reading level, was able to note some improvement on his chart. 
The non-readers (one or two in each class) worked from other 
materials. Generally, their attitude was good, and they appreci- 
ated any help they could get. 

The better students were highly motivated and strove to 
increase their grade scores. They also worked on other timed 
exercises from workbooks and readers. Each student kept charts 
of his progress. We did not post a group chart since we did not 
feel the need for it. Each student was encouraged to progress 
to the limit of his individual abilities. 

We viewed the film, “Speeding your Reading.” The students 
took notes on the important points of the film which were dis- 
cussed later. A lesson was developed around each film. 


Improvement of Vocabulary 

We used a variety of techniques to help each youngster 
improve his vocabulary. With the wide variety of reading 
achievement levels found in any average seventh grade class, 
it is difficult to present words to the entire group that will be 
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sufficiently challenging to all. In some cases the words will be 
too difficult; in others, much too easy. In general, we found 
that the majority of our groups responded well to the vocabu- 
lary presented in Hardwick’s Words are Important series, junior 
and introductory books for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
(C. S. Hammond and Co.). 

We could not use these books with our retarded readers, 
who constituted approximately one third of each group. Where 
a better-than-average seventh grader could easily define “‘capa- 
cious,’ a retarded reader could neither read nor spell the word 
“roomy.” However, he could learn the meaning of ‘“‘capacious” 
and remember it. 

For the entire group, we used the filmstrip, “Increase your 
Stock of Words.” This stimulated a good deal of discussion. 
Where the retarded readers were at a loss with regard to read- 
ing, they were able to learn through observing the illustrations 
and through listening to the class discussion. Some of these 
severely retarded readers were also in a special remedial reading 
section which ran for the entire year, and which was offered 
to them in addition to the twelve-week directive reading class. 

Each student kept a vocabulary list of unfamiliar words 
that he encountered in his daily reading; each word had to be 
defined and used in a sentence. In order to facilitate the jotting 
down of unfamiliar words (which were to be looked up at the 
student’s convenience) we used Witty’s Story Outline. At the 
bottom of this outline, there is space for the listing of difficult 
words that appear in the stories selected for reading. 

Students were tested periodically on word usage and 
spelling. 

Improvement in Comprehension 

This aspect of the course was our main concern. The story 
outline, group discussions, and tests were used in an effort to 
develop comprehension skills. The use of the Practice Readers 
was most successful. Students worked in groups of four or five 
with one appointed as chairman to conduct the discussion. The 
value of these discussions cannot be over-emphasized; for it was 
through the sharing of ideas that a richer understanding of the 
materials was brought about. If there was any question with 
regard to the paragraphs, the chairman called on the teacher 
for clarification. To be sure, on a few occasions arguments 
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over the correctness of an answer became quite heated. How- 
ever, such arguments proved to be profitable. 

The Practice Readers and the McCall-Crabbs Standard Test 
Lessons gave us our strongest evidence in terms of the improve- 
ment of reading comprehension. Many of our students moved 
up to more difficult books and continuously indicated improve- 
ment. 

Improvement of Spelling 

The Dade County School System has made a special effort 
to increase proficiency in spelling at all levels. A list of 2,000 
words was prepared to help each teacher emphasize spelling 
and was made available to parents requesting it. 

In the reading class, we used the diagnostic spelling test of 
seventy-five graded words, prepared by Dr. Withrow and Dr. 
Carrie. This test indicated the various spelling levels. From 
this information, we were able to individualize instruction 
through the use of graded spelling lists, which proved more 
useful than merely handing each student a list of 2,000 words. 
We also asked each student to keep a spelling file. The in- 
structions for keeping a spelling file are those suggested by Drs. 
Carrie and Withrow in Ruth Strang’s Making Better Readers 
(D. C. Heath, 1957). 

The Use of the Library 

As a part of our program, we included work in the use of 
the library with one hour each week set aside for this purpose. 
Most of our youngsters were aware of how to use the library, 
since they had had this training in elementary school. However, 
there were important points about the junior high school li- 
brary that they needed to know. Also, they had many assign- 
ments from other subject areas, and needed assistance in seeking 
materials. Our librarian spoke to them on the first meeting 
and offered her assistance. We used the film, “Know Your 
Library,” in connection with this work. On the questionnaire, 


the students rated this activity high in enjoyment and helpful- 
ness. 


Developing Reading Interests 

In developing wider reading interests, we used free reading 
periods to allow the students to explore many areas. These were 
provided in addition to the newspaper and magazine units. 
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To help us determine individual reading interests, each 
student was asked to fill out a subjective interest inventory to 
be used for guidance purposes in individualizing instruction, 
and in helping the teacher to use a “directive” approach to 
reading. Some of our students were at a loss to select suitable 
reading materials. Others enjoyed “horse” stories and had little 
or no intention of reading anything else. Students who had 
never read a book from cover to cover were encouraged to do 
so. Others who had read extensively in one area were encour- 
aged to explore other kinds of reading—biography, short stories, 
and folklore. 


We provided time for the children to share their reading 
experiences by having them take three to five minutes to tell 
about a book they had read. This proved to be most successful. 
As an example, I started off by telling them about Jean Lath- 
am’s “Carry On, Mr. Bowditch.” None of the children had 
even heard of Nathaniel Bowditch, and the book was on the 
shelf for a year without having circulated. After my three-min- 
ute talk, the youngsters fought over the book and kept it in 
circulation for the remainder of the year. This experience 
proves that these youngsters are not aware of the many enjoy- 
able and educational books that are available in the library. 
Just mention one book and you won't find it on the shelf for 
weeks. 

A magazine unit was included in an effort to increase in- 
terests in a variety of reading materials. Suggestions for teaching 
the unit were taken from Martin’s Magazines for School Li- 
braries (H. W. Wilson Co., 1950). 

We first ran the unit for two weeks, but found it to be too 
long. With the remaining groups we narrowed the unit to one 
week. On the first day we discussed magazines in general, their 
purposes, and their entertainment and educational values. A 
list was made of the magazines read by the students. A second 
list was made of those magazines that the students knew about 
but did not read. We decided that one of our purposes during 
the unit would be to become familiar with many magazines. 
On the second day the students were allowed to browse through 
back issues of all magazines available from the library, particu- 
larly those they were not familiar with. An outline was written 
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on the board to aid students to read intelligently. They were 
required to report on such items as cost and frequency of publi- 
cation. 

For the remainder of the week, the students worked on 
special reading and writing assignments. Magazines were classi- 
fied as current events, literary, and so on. In analyzing the 
format of individual magazines, students reported on type, pur- 
pose, type of reader appealed to, departments, and special fea- 
tures. Students read a variety of articles and summarized two 
of them, giving in each case the main idea. This aspect of the 
work, which required students to state the main idea in one or 
two sentences, was taught by having a brief article read to the 
entire group. Then the pupils attempted to formulate the main 
idea and tried to state it in a complete sentence. In this manner, 
the main idea was extracted by members of the class and written 
on the blackboard for all to see. This was a valuable aid in 
learning to think through an assignment and to understand its 
implications. With the first group, the technicue was not em- 
ployed. The students were merely asked to read an article and 
to summarize it, stating the main idea in the opening sentence. 
Many students were at a loss to follow this assignment. The 
other groups did extremely well in comparison. Getting chil- 
dren to develop ability to recognize the main idea of reading 
materials is perhaps one of the most difficult tasks in the teach- 
ing of reading. 

We also introduced a newspaper unit in an effort to provide 
a still wider variety of reading matter. Through the cooperation 
of The Miami Herald, fifty newspapers were delivered each day 
for two weeks. Along with the papers, each student received a 
copy of the booklet, How to Get the Most out of Your News- 
paper. This booklet is divided into three sections: reading, 
learning, evaluating. Some of the ideas presented were taken 
from a similar booklet published by the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

On the first day of the unit, the papers were distributed 
and the students were asked to spend the hour reading in them. 
There were no specific directions. The students were to relax 
and enjoy the papers. From that point on, however, there were 
daily assignments from the papers. News items, editorials, and 
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local issues were discussed. Many students enjoyed the papers 
at home with their families. Some of the families were in- 
terested in the booklets and followed the suggestions for getting 
more out of the papers. In connection with the unit, we also 
used the film, How to Read a Newspaper. This unit was quickly 
accepted and was followed through with much enthusiasm. 

The last group of students indicated that the newspaper 
unit was the most helpful activity. One student said, “I didn’t 
realize how much the newspaper has to offer, and how much 
I’ve been missing.” 

Questionnaire—Student Evaluation 

We did not have an opportunity to develop a questionnaire 
at the close of the first twelve-week session. However, we did 
have an evaluation through class discussion. On this basis, we 
developed a questionnaire and presented it to our second 
twelve-week group, and made some improvements on it before 
presenting it to our last group. 

The charts present a summary of the student’s evaluation 
of the directive reading course. The numbers reported are from 
those students answering the questionnaire. The numbers do 
not tally out evenly since all items were not answered by each 
student, because some students did not understand the ques- 
tions. 

The questions dealing with specific workbooks were an- 
swered only by those youngsters who had worked with these 
notebooks. Naturally, each student used a workbook suitable 
for his purposes. As he progressed, he used different materials. 
The routine was not rigid, and a variety of activities was en- 
gaged in during each hour. The Practice Readers and the 
McCall-Crabbs were used by all but the non-readers. We also 
used many supplementary materials which were not evaluated 
on the questionnaire (Weekly Reader, etc.). 

As for the answer to the question on how much time should 
be spent on a particular activity, it is significant that the 
majority of students felt that enough time was allotted, or that 
more time should be allotted. Very few indicated less time, or 
felt that the activity should be taken out of the course, because 
of its lack of value. It should be pointed out that the same 
amount of time was not spent by each student on a particular 
activity (this is especially true of workbooks). Many indicated 
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that more time should be allotted to viewing films. However, 
we felt that one film a week was quite adequaie. It is also 
significant that the activities were enjoyed by most of the 
students. Only a small number indicated that they did not 
enjoy an activity, or felt that the activity should be dropped. 
The second and third groups varied slightly in their opinions 
concerning which activity was most enjoyable, and which was 
most helpful, but there is no question that the workbooks were 
extremely helptul. How Much Time Do You 
Think We Should Spend 


Activity Enjoyed Activity on This Activity? 

Enough 

Time 

Yes No Spent More Less None 

Viewing films 234 13 60 143 18 8 
Magazines 178 87 69 62 76 27 
Newspapers 215 28 69 119 35 13 
Library 236 12 33 146 12 2 
Group work 227 23 63 138 7 2 
Stories read 
by teacher 219 23 34 183 5 
Free reading 232 8 29 179 4 l 
WORKBOOKS 
Practice Readers 186 45 71 59 57 14 
McCalls 169 67 73 73 62 21 
Read. Essen. 65 38 32 36 16 15 
Read. Digest 104 33 26 64 27 13 
Golden Rule 102 18 39 57 13 9 
Read. Adven. 186 18 46 125 22 6 


What activity did you enjoy most? (the following are listed 
in order of frequency—as indicated by the second group of 
classes) 

Working in the library 

2. Free reading 

3. Listening to the teacher reading stories 

Viewing films 

Newspapers 

6. Magazines 

7. ee 

8. Working in groups 

What activity did you find most helpful? 

1. Workbooks 

2. Working in the library 

3. Free reading 





































4. Viewing films 
5. Newspapers 
6. Magazines 
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7. Working in groups 
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8. Listening to the teacher reading stories 


Books and Materials 


Reader’s Digest Skill Builders 

Parts 1, 2. Grades 3-6. 

Pleasantville, N. Y. 10 copies each. 
Reading Essentials Series Grades 4-8 
Leavell and Davis 

Steck Publishing Company 10 copies each. 

Practice Readers Grades 4-7 

Webster Publishing Company 10 copies each. 

Golden Rule Series Grades 4-6 

American Book Company _ 6 copies each. 

Standard Test Lessons Bks. A-E 

McCall-Crabb 

Teachers College 15 copies each. 

Macmillan Readers Grades 1-6 

Also Macmillan Skilltexts grades 4-6. 

Baily, Worlds of Adventure 

7th grade reader. 40 copies. 

Teen-Age Tales Bks. 1-5 

D.C. Heath (2 sets) 

Spelling Magic Bks. 1 and 2. 

Webster Publishing Company 20 copies each. 
How to read a book. FILMS 


Coronet Films. 10 min. BkW. 
“How to read a newspaper.” 
Coronet Films. 10 min. B&W. 
“It’s fun to read books.” 

Coronet Films. 10min. Color. 
“Improve your spelling.” 

Coronet Films. 10 min. B&W. 
“Know your library.” 

Coronet Films. 10 min. BW. 
“Speeding your reading.” 

Teaching Aids Exchange. 10 min. B&W. 
“Tall Tales.” 

Brandon Films Inc. 10 min. B&W. 





“English language—the story of its development.” 


Coronet Films. 11 min. B&W. 


“Treasure Island” (Hollywood. Starring Jackie Cooper) 
“Kidnapped” (Hollywood. Starring Freddie Bartholomew) 


FILMSTRIPS 





“Times and people change words.” SVE. Color. 


“Increase your stock of words.” SVE. Color. 
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Two High School Reading 


Improvement Programs 
CECIL M. THORNTON 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS the Atlanta School System has been 
making an all-out attack on the reading problems confronting 
its school population of over 100,000 students. Criticism from 
the public, pressure from colleges in the form of more rigid 
entrance requirements, and a desire to strengthen our instruc- 
tional program forced us to take a critical look at the teaching 
of reading in our schools. 

Accordingly, the number of remedial reading classes was 
increased in elementary and high schools; and workshops were 
held to demonstrate effective instructional materials and tech- 
niques for teaching basic reading skills. 

With these classes operating to bring the students with below 
average reading skills to a point approximating their grade 
level, we began looking at the students of average and above- 
average reading ability. We were concerned about the number 
of our high school students going to college who had had very 
little actual reading instruction since elementary school. Since 
good reading skills are a prerequisite to many college courses, 
we reasoned that these students should be able to do much 
better work if their reading rate and comprehension were im- 
proved. 

With this in mind we drew up a reading improvement pro- 
gram for high school students of average or above-average men- 
tal ability, who also had average reading skills. The one-semes- 
ter course was designed to increase the student’s rate of reading, 
to develop flexible reading habits, and to improve his compre- 

hension and reading vocabulary. 

The Science Research Associates reading accelerator, a 
pacing device, was used. Each student read novels of his own 
choice which tended to fit his level of reading. The pacer was 
set io coincide with the student’s normal rate and the rate was 

: gradually increased as the student progressed. 

The teacher observed the student very closely while he was 

practicing with the pacer and thus was able to detect and point 
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out such inefficient reading habits as regressive eye movements, 
lip movements, and movement of the head. 

In addition to the pacer, several textbooks were used, each 
one intended for the development of certain specific reading 
skills. How to Become a Better Reader by Paul Witty was very 
helpful. In pointing out how one’s reading can be improved, 
he discusses such matters as eye movement, reading phrases in- 
stead of words, reading for a specific purpose, concentration, 
skimming, reading at different rates, and other techniques in- 
volved in reading. The latter part of the book contains twenty 
general reading articles each with a controlled comprehension 
and vocabulary test. These articles, about 1,350 words long, 
are of high interest value on subjects such as literature, social 
and physical science. Keeping his own time, the student was 
encouraged to read as rapidly as possible with the knowledge 
that he was to answer questions on the material read. These 
exercises were read without using the pacer to prevent the 
student’s becoming dependent on the mechanical device. The 
comprehension exercises tested the student’s understanding of 
the article. The student checked his own paper and was re- 
quired to verify his answer by re-reading portions of the article 
to determine the reason for missing questions. A vocabulary test 
containing words found in the article followed each reading 
exercise. Here again the student was encouraged to locate any 
words he missed in the article; if he couldn’t arrive at their 
meaning from the context, he looked them up in the dictionary. 

Each student kept a chart of his progress in rate and com- 
prehension. These were checked closely by the teacher, and 
periodic conferences were held with the pupil to point out his 
weaknesses and to suggest corrective measures. 

The SRA Better Reading Book 3, which contains an addi- 
tional twenty articles, each with a comprehension test, was also 
used to improve comprehension and reading rate. These tended 
to develop greater skills in reading for detail. 

During the latter part of the course, Robinson’s Effective 
Study was used. The “Survey Q 3 R” method of study was in- 
troduced to help the student improve his work-study habits. 
Also included were lessons designed to help him prepare for 
tests in the various subject fields. Several good tests in the vari- 
ous subject areas were used to help the student become ac- 
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quainted with typical tests that he would have in college. In 
addition, the student studied lessons, which discussed the re- 
quirements of the different subject fields and the techniques 
for reading and studying in these content fields. 


Initial Program 


The experimental course explained above was offered in an 
Atlanta high school to a group of forty senior students of above 
average ability and academic achievement who were planning 
to enter college. A control group possessing similar background 
was chosen and both groups administered Form AM of the 
Advanced Test of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. The groups 
were matched in terms of I.Q. scores on the Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Test, New Edition Form EM. The mean I.Q. 
of the experimental group was 111. The control group had a 
mean I.Q. of 112. 

The experimental program was so organized that the classes 
met for five fifty-minute periods each week for sixteen weeks. 
The laboratory-type class was divided into four groups by alpha- 
betical order and the class period was divided into two twenty- 
five minute blocks. The groups were scheduled blocks of time 
so that they could work with the accelerator, study lessons in 
Witty’s book, and read exercises which were followed by com- 
prehension and vocabulary tests. Later the students were given 
additional work in Robinson’s Effective Study. 

Following this pattern, the students spent twenty-five min- 
utes on alternate days using the pacer. A total of fourteen hours 
per student was spent with the accelerator during the course. 
This work was individualized so that each student progressed 
at his own particular rate. 

The control group followed the regular academic curricu- 
lum but received no special reading instruction. 

At the end of the semester the students in both the experi- 
mental and control classes were retested with an alternate form 
of the Jowa Silent Reading Test. Both groups showed gains on 
the retest. These gains were checked for significance of differ- 
ence using Fisher’s “‘t” for the difference between correlated 
pairsofmeans. t = Md 
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The results are summarized in Table One. 


TABLE I 
Mean difference and “‘t” ratios between scores made on alternate forms 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test at the beginning and end of the semester. 
All these diffe rences were in favor of the post period scores. 








M diff M diff M diff 


rate t compreh. t vocab. t 
Experimental 
group 41.8 10.857** 8.6 2.582* 8.60 3.317** 
Control group 15.9 4.072** 10.1 2.893** 9.50 4.297** 


* significant at the .05 level. 
** significant beyond the .01 level. 


In all three categories—rate, comprehension, and vocabulary 
—both groups had “‘t” scores that were significant. However, it 
should be noticed that while the experimental group had 
higher “‘t” score than the control group on rate, they had a 
lower score in comprehension and vocabulary. 

As a further check on the progress of the two groups, we 
analyzed the difference in increment between the two groups 
on three variables using Fisher’s ‘‘t” for the difference between 
uncorrelated means in two samples of the same size. 

t— Mr M; 


” 


=x? 1S: x22 
N, (Ni- 1) 
These data are summarized in Table Two. 


TABLE II 


“t” ratios of differences in mean increment of three variables: Rate, 
Comprehension, and Vocabulary. 








| | | Mean 
Mean | Incre. | Mean 
| Incre. | in. | Incre. | 
Rate | Mdiff. | — hension | Mae. “t” | Vocab. | Mdiff. | “‘t” 
. ee aa a oS) SE a —|—____ }____. 
Exper. | | | | | 
Group 41.8 | 110. 499°° | 8.6 | -3103* | 8.6 | .2642* 
——_|—_| 25.9 | |} 15 -——+—| 9 
Control | | _——- | 
wap 15.9 | | 10.1 de | 9.5 
| 1 » = a | 


* Not significant 
** Significant beyond .01 level. 
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It should be noted that while there was a significant differ- 
ence in favor of the experimental group on rate, there was no 
significant difference in comprehension and vocabulary. On the 
contrary, the control group had slightly higher means. This 
may possibly suggest that concentration on speed factors with 
the experimental group caused comprehension and vocabulary 
to suffer slightly. This should be investigated further. 

These results were such that the cost of the experiment in 
time and effort was questionable. It was noted that the control 
group also made gains which led one to feel that other methods 
of teaching could have been employed to greater advantage. 

The results appeared to indicate that the teacher had relied 
too heavily on the machines and drill devices. Although these 
methods were good for motivation, we felt that they alone did 
not give the students all of the necessary skills needed. In a 
follow-up series of conferences between the classroom teacher 
and the supervisor, suggestions for improving the program 
evolved. We decided that the teacher was relying too much on 
mechanical aids and tending to regard them as a panacea. Now 
it was apparent that they could not solve all of the reading 
difficulties. As a result of these meetings the necessity for the 
teacher to plan each lesson more carefully and design each 
lesson to develop certain specific reading skills was recognized. 

In future courses we decided to emphasize the mechanics 
of reading less and to concentrate more on teaching such higher- 
level reading skills as: 

1. Reading for a purpose 


2. Flexibility in reading 

3. Reading for main ideas and details 
4. Intensive reading 

5. Vocabulary development 


Summer Program 


During the summer session of 1958, two classes of reading 
improvement were offered for high school students. A total 
enrollment of fifty students, twenty-five in each class, was en- 
rolled. The students came from various high schools in the 
city and typical classes of heterogeneous eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students resulted. No limit was set on I.Q., but we did 
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request the registrars to take only students who were planning 
to enter college and who were average or above in academic 
standing. 


The students were given Form A of the Survey Section of 
the Diagnostic Reading Test as a pretest to determine their 
reading level and to identify special difficulties in comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary. 

The classes met for ninety minutes five days a week for 
eight weeks. After carefully studying the tests, the teacher 
divided the students into smaller groups so that he could better 
help students with similar reading problems. 


With the class divided accordingly, the teacher was able to 
supervise each individual's assignments and work with students 
who needed extra help. He was free to integrate the group 
work with lessons designed to develop specific reading and 
study skills needed by the students. In group lessons he taught 
the students to recognize topic sentences and other signposts— 
numbered items, italicized words, and words in bold type— 
used by authors to help the reader follow the thought being 
developed. 


As the course progressed, other changes were also made. 
Less emphasis was placed on the pacers and more attention was 
given to vocabulary and comprehension training. In well- 
planned lessons the teacher used mimeographed reading selec- 
tions of increased difficulty with tests to help the student in- 
terpret and evaluate what he had read as well as to help him 
develop flexible reading habits. 

The SRA Reading Laboratory proved very helpful in 
improving comprehension and vocabulary since material is pro- 
vided on many reading levels. Also valuable were the vocabu- 
lary tests in the educational edition of The Readers’ Digest 
which helped the students to learn the meaning of words from 
the context. Lessons on word attack were taught to the groups 
who needed this work and all students kept a notebook of the 
difficult words they met in their reading. The more advanced 
group found Brown's Efficient Reading helpful in developing 
skill in comprehension and intensive reading. 

The students were also required to do some outside reading 
(other than school work) each day to apply to their newly 
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learned skills and to form the habit of doing some outside 
reading daily. 

Robinson’s Effective Study was introduced and the students 
studied the “Survey Q 3 R” method of study. Through the use 
of this study technique, the students were able to strengthen 
their work-study skills in different subject areas. The book also 
contains a wealth of good objective tests for all the subject 
fields which helped the individual student evaluate his com- 
petence in these fields and gave him experience in taking tests 
similar to those he would take in college. 

At the conclusion of the course, the students were retested 
with an alternate form of the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test. The increases in rate, comprehension, and vocab- 
ulary occurring during the summer were checked, using Fisher’s 
“t” for correlated means (given above). The results of this 
analysis are summarized in Table III. 

TABLE HI 
“t” ratios of difference between scores made at the beginning and end 








Mean Mean _ Mean 
Diff. t Diff. t Diff. t 
Rate Compreh. Vocab. 





Summer Group 144 =8.970** 5.80 6591** 4.74 5.472** 
** Sig. at .01 level. 

This group made progress in all three areas—rate, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary. Note that the mean difference in rate 
was 144, considerably higher than in the original experimental 
program. The “‘t’” scores in all areas were significant beyond 
the .01 level. 

It would have been desirable to compare these differences 
with those of the two earlier programs. However, because of 
the differences in tests and other parameters, such a statistical 
comparison would not be meaningful. 

The results of the second program were as gratifying as the 
first had been disappointing. Empirical evidence tended to indi- 
cate that the average pupil who participated significantly im- 
proved his reading and study skills. Subjective reactions of 
participating pupils also were favorable. ‘They indicated that 
they could see improvement in their daily reading, and many 
who had done very little reading before taking the course 
seemed to have developed a better attitude toward reading. 
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Certainly the last program represented a real step forward 
and is worthy of being repeated. Students who have taken the 
course and have gone to college have indicated that they believe 
their college work is greatly enhanced by skills they gained in 
class. 


Conclusion 


Our experience with the program illustrates many of the 
problems encountered by public schools in inaugurating a 
special reading program. It is important to recognize that few 
high school teachers are sufficiently well trained in reading to 
develop a satisfactory program without considerable help and 
support. Administrators should recognize that with additional 
assistance beneficial programs can be developed if sufficient 
encouragement and time are provided. 

The data indicate that the accelerator and various drill 
devices used in the experimental program did increase the rate 
of reading beyond that we would normally expect. However, 
they did not seem to improve comprehension and vocabulary 
beyond normal expectations. While no direct comparison could 
be made between the summer group and the experimental 
and control groups, the results of the summer program seemed 
to indicate that very significant gains were made in rate, com- 
prehension, and vocabulary. Moreover, these gains seem rel- 
atively greater than those made in the experimental class. In 
addition, the subjective reports of the students as to their atti- 
tudes toward reading, their manifest motivations, plus the other 
“intangibles” associated with reading, led experienced teachers 
to believe that the summer program was superior. 

We do not feel that our program has solved all the prob- 
lems, but we do believe that we are sufficiently acquainted with 
the difficulties involved and that we can make additional im- 
provements, as the program progresses. 











Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, Second Edition, by 
J. N. Hook. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1959. 532 pp. 

This revision of the deservedly popular edition of 1950 is wide in 
scope, practical in point of view, and convenient in format. It is only 
slightly longer than its predecessor and the chapter arrangement is much 
the same. Additions are most noticeable in the two sections following 
the chapters: “The Idea Box” and “The Question Box.” Because of its 
merit and because of Hook’s prominence in NCTE, this second edition 
will undoubtedly continue to be influential. 

The first chapter “English Teacher: Superhuman Being” is a clear 
statement of the desired competence of “that dedicated person who cannot 
exist but does: a teacher of English.” The last is more comforting: 
“English Teacher: Human Being.” The fourteen chapters in between 
discuss professionally most aspects of English teaching from planning and 
‘problems through the usual division of the curriculum to co-curricular 
activities. The name and subject indexes do much for the convenience of 
the reader. In general the philosophy behind the approaches to literature, 
writing, and language is that of the NCTE Curriculum Series in the 
language arts; those sections dealing with the broader aspects of teaching 
are refreshingly free of educationese. 

Hook’s common sense shows to good advantage in the chapters on the 
teaching of literature. Textbooks for high schools may present literature 
according to chronology, type, theme, or student experience; and teachers 
are divided as to the merits of each arrangement. Each approach is 
discussed pro and con, and the conclusion is that no one approach is 
clearly superior. Rather all have their place: the presentation by theme 
is more useful in the lower grades, by chronology or type in the higher. 
On the question of selection of works to be read, literary quality is a 
continuing criterion. 

One chapter is devoted to creative thinking. The discussion, though 
brief, covers several kinds of listening from classroom to television. The 
suggestions for improving listening are well in accord with research. Also 
in the modern manner, grammar is treated only as part of teaching 
sentence structure; and straight thinking is the prime element in good 
writing. Punctuation, however, is discussed separately, as are spelling and 
vocabulary. 

The tone is judicious throughout. Perhaps because of this concern 
with balance between the tried and true on the one hand and the new 
and promising on the other, in places the book repeats some questionable 
points of view; in others it does not go far enough in accepting what is 
surely acceptable. For instance, Johnny (p. 16) is a fifteen-year-old fresh- 
man, a problem child with an I1.Q. of 80, mechanical ability, and a 
juvenile court record. “Johnny won’t ever be President, or Mayor, or 
Alderman. But he’ll be a good auto mechanic, unless the reform school 
gets him first.” This cliché dies hard. A good auto mechanic is a highly 
skilled person; low mentality would be a heavy handicap for him. 

The two chapters on “The Improvement of Reading” and “Teaching 
Sentence Structure” illustrate Hook’s reluctance in some respects to accept 
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new approaches well established in two of the most active areas of teach- 
ing. The concept of “developmental” is hazy in the discussion of reading. 
The Indianapolis program, an intensive, laboratory approach which is 
part of the general English curriculum, is listed under “Classes for Need- 
lessly Retarded Readers.” This program is rather developmental; the 
students are retarded only in the sense that nearly every student can 
profit from reading instruction. The use of laboratory aids has been “hotly 
debated,” but this debate is about over. Aids of various kinds have proved 
their worth, and they are profitably used in many programs. Of course 
they are “not indispensable” (p. 89), but all audio-visual aids as well as 
other equipment to improve teaching and lighten loads are not indis- 
pensable. We can teach English with no or few helps, but we can do better 
with help. Referring to reading aids as “lined along the walls like slot 
machines in Las Vegas” (p. 81) brings little light to a complex problem. 

In a somewhat similar manner, the discussion on teaching our language 
lacks clarity and insight. Nowhere in the book is much said about learn- 
ing how our mother tongue operates. It is commendable that Hook has 
avoided almost completely traditional prescriptive grammar for its own 
sake, but surely studying language is a valid part of English. Learning 
something of the structure and history of English may not in itself mean 
much in improving writing skills; neither does studying literature in 
itself ensure that writing competence will improve. Writing must be 
taught, as reading, language, and literature must be taught. 


The offended linguist (p. 327) may have been thinking along these 
lines: learning prescriptive Latin grammar has been of little use in learn- 
ing to write. Perhaps learning structural grammar would similarly be of 
little use. But when we are studying our language, at least let us study 
it as it is. 

In spite of several bows to structuralism, the remarks on grammar are 
pre-structural. For instance (p. 314), in discussing objects, the question is 
“What did hunters shoot?” The answer is “The object.” Really we have 
come a long way since this use of meaning to discover grammatical struc- 
ture could be considered valid. Rather, grammatical structure determines 
meaning and should be so presented. 


Another example of the same tendency occurs on p. 332: “Tell your 
inquiring student that you have no objection to his using occasional 
sentence fragments if he will put a star in the margin to show that his 
use is intentional and not a blunder.” For some time now we have had 
other terms to use, among them full sentence and minor sentence. While 
most sentences do have subjects and verbs, many do not. Commands like 
“Leave by the back door,” answers like “In the morning” are minor pat- 
terns, but spoken and written like full sentences. A minor pattern like 
“Now for the next step” followed by a period can occur in rather formal 
writing. If the difference between an acceptable minor pattern and an 
unacceptable fragment is so subtle that only a star can point it out, then 
we are dealing with an unworkable distinction. 

In spite of these strictures, The Teaching of High School English is 
on the whole a sound and practical book. It offers good guidance to the 
beginning and to the experienced teacher. 

Russell Cosper 
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BE A BETTER READER, Book IV, by Nila Banton Smith. Englewood, 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1959. 176 pp. 

The first three volumes of this series were reviewed in the Spring, 
1959, issue of Journal of Developmental Reading. In terms of interest and 
content, the first books were intended for grades seven through nine. 
This latest volume by Miss Smith, a recognized authority in the field of 
reading instruction, is intended for the senior high school student who is 
lacking in the basic reading skills for successful progress in the areas of 
academic subjects in high school. 

The volume for senior high school students in this series reviews the 
goals and aims of the first three books, and places emphasis on teaching 
the processes and skills which are needed in studying content in the 
various subject areas. The author states as her purpose that this text 
is designed to improve the common skills needed in reading history, 
science, literature, and mathematics. Topics such as space travel, the 
origin of the tarantella, and similar subjects were well selected for their 
appeal to senior high school students. 

The timed reading drills, which are ample in content and in number, 
are based on sound scientific research which has consistently pointed to 
the fact that growth in reading rate is easy to obtain and is easy to 
measure. Acceleration in reading rate can well be a powerful incentive 
for progress in other reading skills and for the development of favorable 
attitudes towards all reading activities. 

Some excellent features of the series are the emphasis on basic skills 
and the practical suggestions to both teacher and student on the ways by 
which reading skills are acquired. However, these suggestions do not 
relieve the classroom teacher of the responsibility of reiterating the direc- 
tions and class instruction. 

Of particular appeal to the reviewer—the language, vocabulary, and 
comparison are understandable to the high school student—was the analogy 
drawn of physical growth in weight and height and reading ability in 
speed and comprehension. Illustrations such as these have their place in 
teaching. The content, the vocabulary, and the exercises make this text 
a useful tool in any academic class as well as in the remedial reading 


group. Ladonna Koledin 


Ellet Junior Senior High 
Akron, Ohio 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by James 
Sledd. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company, 1959. 346 pp. 

During the past few years the author of this book, James Sledd of 
the University of California, has made himself the chief gadfly on the 
body of American linguistics. Though he was trained in English depart- 
ments, he has studied the history of linguistics, its major books, ideas and 
jargon, and he has attacked the whole of it with wit and point in its own 
journals. But with the publication of this book Sledd puts aside the role 
of the gadfly to reveal that he has come to respect the beast he used to 
torment. This is a book on the linguistics of the English language. It 
contains, in one form or another, most of the things that linguists have 
been discovering about English for the past twenty-five years. 

According to the introduction, the book is intended as a college text, 
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but Sledd clearly hopes that it will also be read, as an introduction to 
linguistic ideas, by many of his colleagues in English departments across 
the country. The book is detectably evangelical. 

If Sledd and his book succeed in this missionary enterprise, they will 
help to heal one of the rawest, and silliest, breaches in American academic 
life—that between the linguist and the English department. The spokes- 
men for these two factions continue to antagonize each other, the linguist 
talking down as if from some great height, and the outraged English 
professor countering with literate, polished ignorance. Nobody listens. 
Only men like Sledd, men at home in both fields, can present ideas and 
have them heard. Sledd describes his book as an interim grammar, one of 
several that must be written to bridge the chasm. 

The book begins with an introduction that traces the tradition of 
English study from Lowth in the eighteenth century down to the fresh- 
man handbooks of today. An outline of the short history of linguistics 
follows. 

The body of the book is divided into three parts, the first and longest 
of which is an English grammar. It begins with a careful exposition of 
the intonations, stresses, junctures, consonants and vowels of English, 
defines parts of speech by form and function, discusses subject and predi- 
cate types, and finishes with a definition of the sentence. Most of these 
ideas come from the works of various linguists, though they are here 
filtered through the very efficient mind of James Sledd, who has managed 
to strain out the jargon and thus make the notions clear to a wider 
audience. Few people who try to put linguistics on paper can write. 
Sledd can. 


Part II, a glossary of terms from both traditional English study and 
linguistics, is unique so far as this reviewer knows. Here, along with 
definitions, Sledd gives the reasons why particular terms were, or were 
not, used in the grammar of Part I. Thus the glossary is both informative 
and gently guiding. Included in the glossary are many esoteric labels 
that do not appear in Part I, though the ideas behind the labels are there 
in great detail. The presentation of the phonemes of English in Part I, 
for example, is complete, though the word phoneme appears nowhere 
but in the glossary. 

Part III is a short treatise on style which makes explicit a number of 
interesting insights furnished by the grammatical analysis in Part I. The 
reviewer will content himself with speaking of one of these, the richly- 
suggestive fact that we now have a way of writing down, with great pre- 
cision, the melodies of English speech. These melodies include the ups 
and downs of the voice, meaningful pauses, and loudness. This can all 
be written just as the vowels and consonants of a word can be written. 
This new ability reveals clearly what many a writer and teacher has felt— 
that our system of punctuation marks is a ragged patchwork thing, where- 
in commas sometimes stand for real features of speech, sometimes for 
‘logical’ notions, and sometimes for nothing at all. The way an author 
juggles this systemless system, eking it out with adverbs and other tricks, 
to convey to the reader how a passage should be read, is a part of what 
we call style. There is not much hope of junking this old punctuation, 
but with the new knowledge of speech melody and the difficulty of con- 
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veying it on paper, we have an insight of tremendous importance. Exactly 
what this insight can mean to teachers of reading, composition and litera- 
ture, this reviewer cannot say, but he does think they had better find out. 
Style, including the relation of grammatical structure to the conven- 

tions of writing and printing, is the next great area of linguistic explora- 
tion. It could be the place of reunion for the linguist and the English 
department. Nobody who works in the English language, or even on the 
fringe of it, can afford to miss the next installment. Some of the work 
has been done; the rest is proceeding apace. But if anybody feels that 
he has already been left far behind, he should take heart. A careful read- 
ing of Sledd’s book is a good and entertaining way to catch up. 

Richard Gunter 

Indiana University 


STARTING AND IMPROVING COLLEGE READING PROGRAMS: 
The Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference, edited by 
Oscar S. Causey and William Eller. Fort Worth: The Texas Christian 
University Press, 1959. 196 pp. 

Critics should keep their hands and feet out of the picture (as Chekhov 
says about writers), but I will violate this precept to point out what a 
hostile critic Starting and Improving has at the moment. 

My training is almost wholly in literature, and along with many of 
my group I am most distrustful of college reading programs. A college 
should be a college, many of us feel, and a student who doesn’t know how 
to read shouldn't be there. It always irritates me, when I’m giving my 
students an analysis of a Shakespearean sonnet or a run-down of the 
Indo-European language family, to know that at the other end of the 
hall there’s a teacher flashing snippets of undistinguished prose on a 
screen under the illusion that he is participating in American education. 

At the same time, I do not adhere to the intellectual-aristocracy school 
(we big brains should get all the goodies) that wants to lock every student 
out pretty soon after he splits his first infinitive. A philosophy that says 
“Give everybody as much education as he can take’—that goes even 
further, saying “Help him take more than he thinks he can’—is surely 
the right thing in a world where a runaway birthrate is raising the power 
of ignorance geometrically rather than arithmetically. The question of 
reading is one that concerns all of us in teaching (and cannot be solved 
by assuming that if we make all schools Harvards we've risen above the 
problem), for the number of good minds that are barred from education 
through some remediable defect connected with reading is probably a 
sizable portion of our Gross National Mental Product. 

So now that we know where we stand—I distrust you, but I’m willing 
to listen—we can go on with the hearing. Starting and Improving is, it 
says, the Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference (I am no 
more the wiser), and it consists of two parts, “Starting Programs,” with 
seventy-five yellow pages, and “Improving Programs,” with 119 white 
pages. My own division, however, would differ. To me the book consists 
of two parts, “abstract injunction” and “concrete recommendation,” and 
unfortunately most of the book is in the first section. Abstract injunction 
notifies us that many students read badly, that they do so for a host of 
reasons, that after taking a course in “developmental” reading they read 
better, and that, therefore, developmental reading is important. 
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As we all know, hypnopaedia achieves its effect by repeating its 
injunctions while the patient is asleep, and Starting and Improving 
taught me my lesson. I now agree to everything abstract injunction has 
told me, though I wish the authors had fired off a stylistic squib every 
fourth page or so just to bring me back to the world of the living. Of 
course we have to have abstract injunction: change in attitude spreads 
like a slow stain, and hostile critics like myself will alter only after a 
good bit of soaking in the appropriate prose. But surely the people for 
whom this book is written don’t need to be indoctrinated. 

So my first objection, then, is to the bulk. There is a muchness, and a 
sameness, in these articles. One sees all these people proselytizing each 
other. The fact that these articles were “presented and discussed” at a 
conference meeting no doubt accounts both for their prolixity and their 
overlapping: one wishes we pedagogues would learn that two spoken 
words equal one written word, and cut our articles down accordingly. 

The “abstract injunction” section of the book, then, is too long, but 
the “concrete recommendation” section is far too short. Even the yellow 
pages, which are primarily directed at people who contemplate starting a 
program, get down to firm issues less often than one needs. An account 
of the first two or three weeks of instruction, for instance, goes as follows: 

Two hours a week of group meetings, one hour a week of individual 

practice, and at least one counseling interview. Group meetings con- 
sist of information giving and practice of the following: reading 
rate and various types of comprehension, vocabulary, skimming, con- 
centration, study techniques. . . . (p. 33) 
That all sounds fine, but if I were a teacher on whom this was being 
unloaded I would find a host of questions: Exactly what do you do during 
a counseling interview? What does an hour in vocabulary consist of? | 
have taught a vocabulary course, and found it, like reading, so intertwined 
with problems of personality, intelligence, and general education that I 
was not sure an entire quarter did much good, not to speak of the much 
shorter span mentioned above. And what in heaven’s name does one do 
with “concentration?” Unless there’s more explicit instruction one might 
as well conduct a meeting in Zen. 

I grant that, with all these things, something could perhaps be done, 
and it may be that some of the experts in reading have worked out 
efficient techniques; but they are not developed in Starting and Improving. 
If I am revcaling my own ignorance of the field (perhaps these questions 
are answered in the bibliographies printed at the end of each article) I 
will bear the reproof; if techniques firmer than the haphazard ones we 
have been using since Victoria’s reign do not exist, we should be told; 
and no hazy “lesson plan” terminology should hide the fact. 

Not all the articles are vague or homiletic: the “cloze” procedure 
described on pages 131-144 seems like an ingenious and dependable test. 
A few such clear techniques will illuminate more, it seems to me, than 
whole galaxies of subjective impressions. “Clay Idols in the Reading 
Business” gives some sensible warnings, and Bliesmer’s review of recent 
research is the sort of recapitulation we need frequently in every subject. 
In the yellow pages, there are descriptions of reading-programs at various 
schools. And elsewhere in the book there are ideas one is glad to have 
met: the limitations of a program based solely on mechanical aids, the 
applicability of reading-education not only for students in the remedial 
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courses but for everybody, and—though this is something we all know— 
the frequent dependence of poor reading on emotional disturbance. But 
many of these ideas one could have gotten elsewhere, and more concisely. 
So, to make a large estimate of the book (except for the articles I 

have singled out): workers in the field of reading education would, I think, 
need merely to skim it: most of what it includes they surely know. More- 
over I feel that the title is misleading. The teacher who buys it thinking 
it will help him start a program will find that its chief value is biblio- 
graphical: it lists other sources he can go to. The teacher who buys it 
hoping to improve his program will find spotty help. Perhaps it would 
be more straightforward, in the future, for the conference to give the 
book a title closer to what it is: papers read at a meeting. 

Jack Garlington 

University of Utah 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN: A SELECTION OF OUTSTAND- 
ING CHILDREN’S BOOKS, compiled by Mary K. Eakin. Chicago: Unii- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. 274 pp. 

This recently published anthology contains one thousand titles (one 
hundred from each of the ten years 1848 to 1957) representing books still 
in print. The books were favorably reviewed in the Bulletin of the 
Center for Children’s Books prepared by the Center for Instructional 
Materials under the sponsorship of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. With such sponsors the user expects an excellent 
listing and he is not disappointed in his expectations. 

The thousand titles are listed alphabetically by authors’ names. The 
value of the book lies not so much in the subject index which is rather 
sketchy (only one book, for example, is listed under Adventure, Inter- 
mediate grades) but in the well-written, interesting, critical annotations 
that accompany each title together with suggested grade levels appropriate 
to the theme and reading difficulty of the book. 

It is always gratifying to the ego to find recommended the same 
books that one has enjoyed or appraised favorably. Judged by this purely 
subjective criteria, the anthology seems to be a top-caliber one in spite of 
the omission of some personal favorites. Specifically, the reviewer regretted 
the omission of the fantasy, The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe by 
C. S. Lewis; the revised newly-published edition of Mary Norton’s Bed 
Knob and Broomstick and her The Borrowers Afield; Jesse Stuart’s beauti- 
fully told stories The Beatinest Boy and A Penny’s Worth of Character; 
Denys Watkins-Pitchford’s The Little Grey Men so reminiscent of The 
Wind in the Willows; and finally, Arbuthnot’s fine collection Time for 
Poetry. 

What a joy to find book titles capitalized and “lower-cased” correctly 
by accepted standards as taught in elementary English textbooks. The 
point may seem trivial; it is not trivial to teachers who struggle against 
the growing habit of publishers, newspapers, and magazines of disregard- 
ing the correct form. 

The anthology will prove helpful to librarians and to teachers and 
to those comparatively few parents who have learned that such help is 


available. Katharine Koch 


Mary Phillips School 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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DEVELOPING EFFICIENT READING, by Leonard S. Braam and Wil- 
liam S. Sheldon. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 


Of making workbooks of this type there seems to be no end: they aim 
to develop efficient reading, improve comprehension and speed, con- 
tribute toward effectiveness and power in reading. Each is usually the 
result of experimental work done in a reading improvement course at a 
particular institution; it offers, then, a suggestion for procedure in similar 
courses which are proliferating throughout the country. In a 1959 study 
it was found that the most popular basic plan of instruction is the use 
of workbooks for the whole group, supplemented by individual practice 
with mechanical aids. Such widespread use of this type of instructional 
material warrants its continual production, with improvements and re- 
finements of devices contributing toward the development of better 
readers. A newcomer to the host of workbooks is Braam and Sheldon’s, 
which has some distinctive features. 


Of the usual dual purpose in reading instruction, improvement of 
comprehension and speed, the emphasis in this workbook is clearly on 
the former. In the Pre-Tests and Post-Tests, provision is made for ascer- 
taining the student’s reading rate. Throughout the workbook he is again 
and again urged to keep his rate flexible and to adjust his speed of 
reading to the purpose for which he is reading. However, the workbook 
is utterly devoid of any exercises designed to help him achieve flexibility 
in reading speed. Undoubtedly it is assumed that the use of accelerators, 
films, and eye-span trainers will accompany the use of the workbook. 
But one misses such devices for vision training and speed improvement 
as are included in the workbook by Judson, The Techniques of Reading 
and by Gilbert, Power and Speed in Reading; these are helpful for class 
use where mechanical devices are not available and in institutions that 
do not have a fully equipped reading laboratory. 


The main divisions of the workbook are: (1) Helping the student 
become “an efficient reader”; (2) Practicing Efficient Reading; and (3) 
Improving Comprehension. Ample exercises based on selections from 
modern books give the student practice in reading for different purposes— 
the usual approach for improving comprehension. Exercises in finding 
key words, determining the main point and distinguishing the supporting 
details, outlining, and summarizing are included. These have been care- 
fully constructed in relation to readings on a wide range of subjects. 
Novel and distinctive in this workbook are the two sets of readings and 
exercises designed to help the student assess the difficulty level of the 
material and determine the degree of his familiarity with it. The authors 
believe that these two factors are essential in helping the student decide 
upon the type of reading that he must do, that is, the degree of thorough- 
ness with which he is to read and his speed of reading. It is good to find 
in a workbook attention given to the Readability Factor. 

Some emphasis is given to Critical Reading, an examination of facts 
and ideas in the readings to determine “how they agree with or differ 
from what you already know or think about the subject.” Most of the 
exercises in critical reading are designed to elicit the student’s reaction, 
his agreement or disagreement. It is regrettable that the authors have not 
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more specifically defined critical reaction so as to guide the student to 
comment critically on the soundness of underlying assumptions, the 
validity of the evidence, the straightness or crookedness of the thinking, 
the effect of charged language—in short, the constellation of specific 
factors involved in a critical reaction. 

The improvement of reading vocabulary is an integral part of the 
workbook. Almost exclusive emphasis is given to unlocking the meaning 
of words through the analysis of their prefixes, roots, and suffixes. One 
looks in vain for any suggestion to the student that the meaning of words 
can often be determined through contextual clues. 

Keys for most of the exercises are included. Undoubtedly these are 
valuable for the highly motivated student so that he can check his own 
answers or for the person seeking to improve his reading skills without 
taking a course. Grave doubts may be held, however, as to whether they 
are advisable where the book is used in required classes in reading im- 
provement. It is to be hoped that publishers will eventually make avail- 
able different editions of workbooks—with and without keys. 

The notebook-size format and the punched holes will make this 
workbook fit into the student’s basic work equipment. It can serve him 
well in the improvement of his basic reading skills. However, only a 
gesture is made, on two pages, toward helping him read his college text- 
books with greater understanding. For this, as for vocabulary development 
and critical reading, the instructor will need to supplement this excellent 
workbook with other materials. 

Samuel Weingarten 
Chicago City Junior College 


TEACHER’S GUIDE FOR REMEDIAL READING, by William Kott- 
meyer. St. Louis: Webster Publishing Company, 1959. 264 pp. 

Classroom teachers at any age level, workers in reading clinics, and 
superintendents and supervisors who want to set up an effective remedial 
reading program will find this book useful. Some ten years ago, Kott- 
meyer wrote Handbook for Remedial Reading. The present publication 
contains some of the material from the Handbook, but much of the 
content is new as it reports new developments, materials, and equipment 
available for remedial work in reading. 

The author looks upon a pupil as a remedial case “when he cannot 
participate profitably in classroom activities which involve the use of 
textbooks.” Classroom teachers can use suggestions in the book to make a 
diagnosis of the reading difficulty as well as to secure clues to causes of 
the problem. Following suggestions in regard to testing pupils, the teacher 
does not have to have elaborate equipment or specialists to make a fairly 
thorough analysis of a reading disability. 

Furthermore, the classroom teacher will find suggestions for strength- 
ening the basal reading program in order that the number of referrals 
to the reading clinic is reduced to a minimum. Suggestions are made for 
keeping simple data for each child. Samples of a diagnostic folder, school 
records, home information reports, inventory of interests, physical exam- 
ination reports, progress reports and the like are included. 

A discussion of correcting bad reading and spelling habits is given. 
Silent and oral reading tests are described; the relationship between 
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reading and spelling skills is shown and a diagnostic spelling test is in- 
cluded in the text. Word perception skills are discussed, together with 
phonics, structural analysis of words, vocabulary and auditory training. 

The book discusses fully the materials (workbooks, filmstrips, charts, 
games, practice readers, etc.) which can be used in classroom or clinic. 
A bibliography of useful books for retarded readers is provided. This in- 
cludes a grouping of levels of difficulty from primer through fifth grade. 
A bibliography of professional books, journals, and yearbooks for remedial 
reading or classroom teachers is also provided. 

The organization of the reading clinic and relationship of the clinic 
to a total school program are treated. Qualifications and preparation of 
clinical personnel are discussed as well as suggestions for recruitment of 
teachers for this special field. The author has been associated for twelve 
years with the St. Louis Public School Reading Clinics, an experience 
which warrants confidence in his suggestions. 

In general, the program outlined by the author is specific enough to 
aid a classroom teacher, a remedial reading teacher, or a remedial reading 
clinician. At the same time it is adaptable as a guide for any school 
administrator or supervisor seeking assistance in developing a long-range 
remedial program. 

Mary P. Endres 
Chairman, Elementary Education 
Purdue University 











































News, Letters, and Notes 


With this issue the JOURNAL presents the first of the annual bibli- 
ographies, which covers significant periodical materials in the secondary- 
school area for 1958; separate bibliographies for college and adult pro- 
grams will follow soon. It was considered best to begin these annual 
listings with the year 1958, since the Bibliography of Studies in Develop- 
mental Reading, now in its fifth part, covers the preceding years, 1947-57. 
Bibliographies for all three areas citing important periodical publications 
for 1959 will be presented within the year, if present plans develop. 
Thereafter, the annual bibliographies will appear in regular sequence. 


Readers of the JOURNAL will wish to note the following observation 
from Prof. John C. Wright, Bureau of Testing and Research, DePauw 
University at Greencastle, Indiana: 

On page 61 of JDR Autumn, 1959, Vol. III, Number 1 (Brown and 
Lauer, “Development of Reading Rate and Comprehension”), the 
formula for SD (diff) has an error. The addition sign preceding 
SD,,2 should be a multiplication sign. I feel sure this was a typo- 
graphical error rather than an error on the author's part. 


Graduate Program at Southern Illinois University 


The College of Education of Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, is introducing graduate programs for the training of reading 
specialists. These training programs will lead to a Master’s Degree, the 
Sixth Year Professional Diploma, and the Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees. 
Graduate assistantships and fellowships will be offered deserving students 
who are planning to serve in the elementary or secondary schools or teach 
in college. Inquiries for further information may be sent to Prof. Robert 
Karlin, coordinator for the program, the Reading Center, College of 
Education, Southern Illinois University. 


Purdue Master’s Degree 


Teachers and future teachers of reading may well be interested in the 
Master’s degree program offered by the Department of English at Purdue 
University. This degree emphasizes the teaching of reading, literature, or 
writing, and normally requires a year of academic work or summer ses- 
sions for completion. 

The work in reading includes courses in developmental and remedial 
reading and offers the facilities of four completely equipped laboratories 
for research and interning. A full-scale instructional program provides 
opportunity to acquire first-hand experience with the techniques of teach- 
ing the improvement of reading skills. Well-qualified candidates are 
eligible for teaching assistantships which pay $1800 plus remission of 
fees for half-time work, and for University Fellowships which offer $1600 
and allow a full academic program. Further details on request from the 
Department of English. 
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Summer Workshop at Marquette 


The annual workshop at Marquette University this year will be held 
on the campus at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from June 20—July 8, 1960. 
Theme for 1960 is “Frontiers in Teaching Reading;” and as usual, a 
staff of well-known speakers will be on hand. Among those presenting 
addresses will be Marvin D. Glock, E. Elona Sochor, Nina Flierl, Alton 
Raygor, Albert Kingston, Elizabeth Simpson, Dorothy Lampard, and Wil- 
liam S. Gray; group discussions and demonstrations when appropriate 
will also be conducted. Three semester hours of graduate credit may be 
earned by satisfactory completion of the workshop, or participants may 
register as auditors. Details may be secured from Arthur S. McDonald, 
Director of Reading Service, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3. 


Reading Workshop at Purdue 


The summer workshop, “Developmental Reading for Teachers,” Eng- 
lish 687, will be held once again at Purdue University on July 11-29, 1960. 
Co-sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English, this in- 
tensive course is designed for prospective and experienced teachers. A 
three-week program granting three hours of graduate credit, it will include 
planning and teaching reading-improvement courses, training in the selec- 
tion and use of laboratory equipment appropriate to intensive instruction, 
setting up research patterns, testing and evaluating procedures, interning 
in a reading laboratory. Information may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of English, 314 Heavilon Hall, Purdue University. 


Conference of the International Reading Association 


The fifth annual conference of the International Reading Association 
will take place this year in New York City on May 6, 7, 1960. “New 
Frontiers in Reading” is the theme, and many promising aspects of this 
theme will be considered for each level from grade and secondary school 
to college and adult programs. Complete information on the scope of the 
conference may be obtained from the Association at 5835 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Workshop ir Reading Research 


As it has in the past, the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc., will sponsor an Annual Workshop in Reading Research to be held 
this year at the same time as the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association meetings in Philadelphia. Date of the Workshop is April 12, 
1960, and the place of meeting is the Administration Building of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Full details of this conference which empha- 
sizes research and evaluation may be obtained from the Committee, Kings- 
cote Apt. 3G, 419 West 119 Street, New York 27, New York. 
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NEWS, LETTERS, AND NOTES 


Recent Publications 


Several articles of genuine interest to readers of the JOURNAL will 
be found in current periodicals as follows: 

In the Education Digest XXV, for October, 1959, Arthur E. Traxler’s 
“Values and Limitations of Standardized Reading Texts,” 42-45; in the 
same journal for November, 1959, Miles A. Tinker’s “Eye Movements in 
Reading,” 35-37. . 

The English Journal, XLVIII, for November, 1959, Jane Z. Carroll's 
“A Plan for Meeting Individual Differences in Composition and Read- 
ing,” 466-72. 

Elementary English, XXXVI, for October, 1959, Muriel Crosby's “The 
Totality of the Reading Program,” 374-79, and Paul Witty’s “Individual- 
ized Reading—A Summary and Evaluation,” 401-12, 450; in the same 
journal for November, 1959, Mary Louise Rheay’s “Grading Children’s 
Books,” 478-79. 

Education, LX XX, for November, 1959, Mildred Z. Wiersema’s “Ceiling 
Unlimited,” 76-79; and James I. Brown’s “Vocabulary—Key to Communica- 
tion,” 80-84. 

NEA Journal, XLVIII, for November, 1959, a series of articles on 
testing and evaluation, 15-31. 


An Intensive Course for College-Bound Seniors 


The new reading program at Washburn High School in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, started as an attempt to give a short, intensive reading im- 





provement course to as many college-bound seniors as possible and as 
soon as possible. Enthusiastic over the survey of ideas, materials, and 
equipment presented at a summer workshop for secondary-school teachers 
of developmental reading, one of the English teachers, under the direc- 
tion of her administrator, set up a reading laboratory intended to meet 
some of the most prevalent needs of the school and to grow with the 
new program. 

Since the aims of the course were to train the already average or 
better reader in correct reading habits and to help him develop greater 
proficiency in his reading, it would necessarily follow then that reading, 
being easier, would be more pleasant, and hence a reader would do 
more of it with better results than before. 

The sources of our materials and equipment were varied and some- 
times surprising. Because the budget did not allow for a course like ours, 
the school librarian was a great help in providing materials such as 
reading essays, novels, biographies on various levels of reading difficulty. 
Also, all new reading materials ordered were handled through the library. 
The PTA purchased a tachistoscope and accompanying library of film- 
strips. A few Shadowscope pacers were ordered and about sixty books 
calibrated for use at the pacers. Throughout the year several of the Na- 
tional Honor Society members took the course and were so elated over 
their reading progress that they persuaded their service organization to 
appropriate a sum of money for additional reading machines. The first 
semester of our course we borrowed reading films from the all-city school 
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film library. However, since many schools did the same, we were able to 
obtain a film only once a week and decided to purchase our own instead. 
We now have a screen and projector in our room at all times. Thus our 
equipment was accumulated with only a small initial investment available. 


The course opened on a voluntary basis. Students left their study halls 
for six weeks to spend five hours a week without gaining a credit or even 
a grade. Since at least seventy-five per cent of our graduates go on to 
college, the students are well aware of the heavy reading loads college 
work entails. In fact, many feel ill-prepared to handle even their high 
school reading loads. Motivation was not lacking. 


The course began with the Triggs Diagnostic Survey Test, Form A. 
This was followed by personal conferences in which the instructor out- 
lined to each student the materials and activities he should employ in 
meeting his own needs. The individual who read word by word would 
not have the same work as the adept reader. The interviews revealed 
special needs such as difficulty in certain subjects or with certain study 
techniques. Students were told, “Here is your course of activities and 
materials from which you plan your own daily sessions.” The work was 
to be varied during the hour and the choice of activities well balanced 
throughout the week. The students loved the degree of independence and 
responsibility this gave them. 

About a week was needed for testing and for instruction in the use of 
materials and equipment. From then on, the course carried itself. The 
instructor was free to give personal help and encouragement, a great aid 
in sustaining interest and drive when learning progress became difficult. 


Students used their time in a number of ways. The tachistoscope 
helped to train the eye to read a broader span of print more accurately 
and in less time than before. The Purdue reading films provided practice 
in the use of these same skills besides giving excellent training in con- 
centrating over a period of time. Eight Shadowscope pacers were used to 
build speed and concentration, but to the delight of the instructor, stu- 
dents realized entirely different results besides. One boy said, “You know, 
I just never gave myself a chance before to find out that books can be 
fun! I never read one all the way through until now!” The attraction to 
a teen-ager in operating his own machine was so great, apparently, that 
it even caused youngsters to discover the adventure in books. The instruc- 
tor made it her business to discuss their reading choices with the students 
to prevent their being superficial. This was the only reading done in 
the entire course that was not tested. 

Besides mechanical aids, students worked with the Science Research 
Laboratory booklets, Ruth Strang’s Study-Type of Reading Exercises— 
some at the high school and some at the college level, Paul Witty’s How 
to Become a Better Reader, and Elizabeth Simpson's Better Reading Books. 
People who needed extra work in vocabulary found that the SRA Labora- 
tory Power Builders filled some real gaps in their knowledge of the 
construction and spelling of words. In addition, students facing college 
aptitude tests did work with the Vis-Ed English vocabulary cards. Vocabu- 
lary study also preceded each reading film. Class discussions were kept 
at a minimum. After the first week the students generally read about how 
to read rather than talked about it. Timed and tested essay readings were 
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frequent. Once a week the entire class took part in such an activity simul- 
taneously. The results of these, as of every activity, were charted so that 
the direction of progress could be easily observed. 

Student progress folders were kept. At the beginning of each class 
period, each person would secure his own folder and write the results 
of his work before filing it again at the end of the hour. Occasional notes 
with the teacher’s comments would appear in the folder. More often, 
the instructor found these folders an aid in talking with the student 
about his work. 

At the end of the course, Form B of the Triggs test measured individual 
progress, and each student wrote a short essay evaluating the course and 
his own work. The results varied but on the whole were gratifying. 
Usually the better reader made the greater progress and sometimes set 
phenomenal records in rate and comprehension scores. However, just 
as often, the C or B student who had read very laboriously and whose 
poor reading habits were converted into better ones would inform us 
that his study time had been cut down, his tension relaxed, and his 
understanding improved. Because this was not a class for remedial cases— 
the teacher having no specific training in this area—the two very poor 
readers who were allowed to enroll found only more frustration. 

As a whole, students gained in those areas they were most concerned 
about. The boy who said, “I don’t care if I don’t read any faster, but I 
wish I’d know what I've read,” learned something about organization of 
ideas and paragraph construction, and improved his ability to concen- 
trate by attending to these needs for six weeks with an adult to stand 
by and share his problems and progress. And, on the other hand, the 
girl who got all A’s and wanted to be able to read more books in her 
available time improved her speed almost solely. 

The Triggs test provides a percentile scale of scores made by students 
in separate grade levels from all over the nation. Our average increase 
in comprehension was 7.7 centiles; in vocabulary, 8.39 centiles; while 
the average increase in rate was 81 words per minute. Thirty-seven per 
cent of the students increased their speed of reading over 100 words per 
minute as measured by the Triggs test. Perhaps, however, the gains could 
also be well measured by the twinkle in the eye when reading tests were 
scored or by the excited conversations about books in those few minutes 
between putting away the tools and the ringing of the bell for the next 
class period. To develop confidence and greater competence as a reader 
also indicates greater proficiency. 

Dorothy Magnusson 
Washburn High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Teaching Three Functions of Study-Reading 


The purpose of this discussion is to formulate a method for teaching 
the study-reading skills of a student. It is the result of an attempt to 
coordinate the somewhat fragmentary methods of drilling for word 
recognition speed—or drilling for comprehension speed. It is based on 
the premise that promising high rates of speed reading to college students 
is unwise and unrealistic, since what is most needed is a method of 
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identifying important ideas, collecting them efficiently, and using them 
effectively. Although not suggested directly, it may be that the only 
valid measure of speed in college “idea getting” is the speed of putting 
ideas into usable form. 

This article proposes three functions which a useful study-reading 
method must perform: identifying, collecting, providing for reconstruction. 

First, the method must perform an identifying function. It is im- 
portant to note that each of these functions is actively and reciprocally 
related to each of the others. This identification will be in direct 
relation to the operating of the other elements in the whole study process. 

Identifying critical or basic elements is a real study-reading skill. 
For practical purposes, it consists of (1) locating new concepts, and (2) 
seeing patterns of associated concepts. Students often fail even to “read” 
terms they do not know. The process of skimming must be such that all 
new terms be recognized. As a minimum, the method must give attention 
to all new terms. It may be that some terms will be consciously set aside 
as too complex or unnecessary for present use, but the method must 
include at least such recognition of all new terms. As indicated by 
Bloom, this kind of skill probably refers to forms of comprehension and 
analysis, which are rather high-level thinking skills. 

Identifying the form and pattern in what is being studied is also 
part of this function. Identification requires an awareness of emphasis 
and grouping of elements without requiring an immediate complete 
knowledge of the meaning in detail. A good method will identify 
successfully the major themes and supporting sections of the material 
being studied. At high levels of efficiency, where the student has an 
excellent interpretive background, this is a relatively simple task and 
may be accomplished along with the other study functions. Where the 
student is unfamiliar with the material, the first step is simply to teach 
him to be able to name the ideas. 

As the student develops background in a particular subject, he may 
be given selected material for a particular purpose. Here he will be able 
to locate and integrate the desired concepts more quickly. 

This particular study skill, in a general sense, can also be related to 
such skills as tested in the Spizer Study Skills Test, including using the 
dictionary, indexes, maps, graphs, tables, and other sources of information. 
The use of such tools is part of making a good concept identification. 

An idea is not completely identified by recognition and naming. The 
teaching of adequate identification techniques will include the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the terms and parts identified. This is accom- 
plished partly by naming and defining and partly by noting the relation- 
ship between concepts. A tentative classification or organization scheme 
is thus a part of the identification process, since association into an “idea 
family” helps to identify the concept. 

Second, the adequate study-reading method must also perform a col- 
lecting function. This phase of a study method is concerned with me- 
chanical aids in the form of a note system, underlining system, conver- 
sation, discussion, or listening system for collecting ideas. Implied in this 
function is the procedure of organization. Some kind of categorizing is 
implicit in any plan to collect the details as seen in the identifying phase 
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of studying. Here the close relationship of the identification and the 
collection process is seen. Having decided on some purpose for identifying 
the major elements in what is being studied, the student must make three 
decisions as he proceeds to collect concepts. 

These are based on a suggested three-part collection system including: 
(1) level of detail, (2) degree of originality, and (3) the cue system. ‘These 
three dimensions emphasize the practical rather than the aesthetic ele- 
ment in note-taking. 

The first decision which is necessary in setting up a collection system 
is to determine the level of detail. Directing questions include: “What 
are the major ideas?” “To what extent must supporting details be used?” 
For example, not counting the title of a selection, a four-level detail 
approach is a common system at this level, (1) major sections are identified 
and noted; this includes a recognition of the amount of space devoted 
to the development of a particular major section as weil as a statement 
of the meaning of the theme, (2) “idea themes” are noted for each major 
section, (3) supporting details are listed, and (4) illustrative examples 
are recognized. Careful description of possible levels of detail helps the 
student match his collecting to the requirements of the material. 

The degree of originality is the next item to be considered in a col- 
lection system. This is concerned with the analysis of the form and order 
of the material as related to the presentation by the author being studied. 
The simplest decision is to use the author’s organization. In the case 
of clearly written material, this may be perfectly adequate. Modifications 
in this procedure, calling for student originality, come in the decision 
to re-group or re-arrange the form used by the author. Where such an 
approach is used, it is not easy to achieve if the collection method has 
been to underline the text or to merely listen to lectures. In some cases, 
however, written notes, cross-referenced in the margin, achieve the needed 
integration. The decision on the part of the student to re-group can often 
indicate superior understanding, but sometimes it is an unnecessary effort 
where the author is clear and carefully aware of integrating his ideas. 

Where the purpose has been merely to collect a list of scattered items 
of a given type, the finding and listing should not be encumbered by a 
needlessly complex collection system which would require a full state- 
ment of the material merely as a formalistic coverage. 

If the purpose is complete coverage of the material and the style 
of the author is such that the major headings do not give the proper 
place and emphasis to the ideas, the collection system must be modified to 
meet the needs of the situation. Such a condition may require two 
stages, (a) noting the elements as they come, as a list, and (b) setting up 
a more or less original system to maintain and re-group the ideas in their 
most useful form. 

The real test of the collection system is in its functional utility. This 
depends on the needs of the situation and the ability of the student to 
utilize cues. Where the background is extensive he can be shown how a 
few key words might serve as a completely adequate collection system. 
As a matter of fact, a simple system can be very effective. 

The third element of the collection system is, then, the cue system 
itself. As noted above, a simple system can serve. The role of the 
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notes, and the use of I, A, a, 1, (1) etc. are not the critical parts of the 
method. Personal shorthand system may be used. Occasionally, direct 
and extensive quotations are necessary. The form will depend to some 
extent on how long the notes are to serve. Depending on a particular 
need, the cue system may be elaborate on one level of detail and be 
simpler on another. Obviously, there is no one best system for all 
occasions, but there is a useful system for a given purpose and a given 
person. The teacher's purpose here is not to suggest a best way, but to 
show that any system must take these principles into account. 

Finally, the three dimensions of such note-taking (collecting) are 
presented only as ways to observe what is done in study; the evaluation of 
the adequacy of collecting must be in terms of the purpose of the student 
as related to the material being studied. By simplifying choice of detail 
and regrouping, the only limit to space saving is in the memory of the 
user. If his backgroud is extensive and subject to constant review, a 
highly simplified collection system is possible. 

The final step in an efficient study method is providing for active 
reconstruction. If a study method will identify and collect, but not 
function for use, it is not a complete method. 

The kind of reconstruction or use will depend on the purpose of 
the student. Most students are concerned with learning for subject- 
matter mastery and subject-matter requirements. A good method should 
help them to do this. Other purposes include reading to evaluate (as 
with propaganda) and reading for appreciation. 

For students trying to learn subject material, two elements of active 
reconstruction are essential: 

(1) Balancing insight learning, and learning by practice. Drill and 
repetition are necessary to master sets of details and definitions. At the 
same time, insight and meaning should be realized as fully as possible. 
If a block of material must be memorized, it can be better motivated and 
integrated if its place in the over-all pattern is noted. The student must 
seek a certain level of automatic action through drill, but realize that 
understanding major themes and patterns is also important. Reasons 
and background on details are to be memorized. After parts are identified 
by naming, memory is aided by grouping in terms of “idea families.” 

Some problems of memory work are solved best by regular drill ses- 
sions spaced to avoid fatigue. Other problems require long periods of 
attention until an organized perspective emerges for planning. As a 
rule, no memory work should be done unless the place of the unit is 
seen in the total pattern. 

(2) Using a question test for study material. The question test is 
the means of actively “relating-questions-to-ideas-to-answers.” Ordinarily, 
students can become relatively adept at identifying and collecting ideas. 
A neglected skill, however, is in relating an idea to a question which will 
be used to elicit the idea, and an answer which is appropriate both to 
the question and the answer. As simple as this seems to say, it is a 
large proportion of the work of study. The teacher must show that to 
record only is to merely collect ideas. The real skill of efficient study 
is to develop the insight required to relate an idea to the question which 
it answers. 
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The use of this kind of active reconstruction is, in effect, practicing 
the responses that will be needed later. Often, the student merely re- 
views his notes without using the “question set” approach. In this, he is 
like a tennis player who tries to practice by starting at his racquet. 

It is important that this kind of question development be done as part 
of the identifying phase of study, as soon as the student gains the ability 
to use it. It can be done to some degree as the student looks for essential 
terms and patterns and attempts to define and clarify them. Still, the 
skill of forming questions which activate the notes is essential for truly 
efficient study-reading. 

It has been clearly shown that overlearning is important, particularly 
for the facts to be memorized; and that self-recitation in the form of 
questioning of the material is effective in preventing loss of ability to 
actively reconstruct the material. In short, to gain and maintain the 
ability to reconstruct material actively, the student must practice active 
reconstruction. 
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Developmental Reading: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 


Part V 


Lyman C. Hunt, Jr., “Do We Have Diagnostic Measures of Reading 
Comprehension?” High School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1955), 44-49. 

Hunt questions the ability of available diagnostic reading tests to 
measure different aspects of reading comprehension. “Does the reader 
in the usual or natural reading situation use mental processes which are 
sufficiently different to reflect described differences in reading comprehen- 
sion?” His research indicated that of six item groups intended to measure 
six allegedly different comprehension processes, five measured equally well 
each of the five designated processes. The sixth item group, “vocabulary,” 
was found to measure a somewhat different comprehension process. The 
author asks, “Are we on the right track when we use test scores for 
diagnosis?” He believes the approach should be qualitative rather than 
quantitative and suggests exploring further the use of individual observa- 
tion and interrogation. 


Lester R. and Viola D. Wheeier, “Improving Rate of Comprehension,” 
High School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1955), 53-58. 


Good survey of the rate-comprehension problem. Includes some in- 
teresting suggestions for overcoming verbalisms. Lists twenty-five specific 
suggestions for improving speed of comprehension. 


George Spache, “Improvement of Rate of Reading,” High School Journal, 
XXXIX (November, 1955), 97-101. 


Brief but meaty discussion of non-mechanical methods for improving 
skimming, scanning, and phrase reading techniques. Short samples of 
suggested materials are included. 


George W. Bond, “Speed Reading in the High School,” High School 
Journal, XXXIX (November, 1955), 102-5. 


Bond describes a machine-centered high school program and presents 
a typical lesson plan including tachistoscopic training, work book exer- 
cises, reading film, and silent reading. Course materials, mechanical and 
otherwise, are suggested. Bond defends the use of the tachistoscope on the 
basis of its motivational value. 


Frank: Laycock, “Incorporating Flexibility into Reading Skill,” High 
School Journal, XXXIX (December, 1955), 134-40. 


After reviewing briefly past research which has indicated a relationship 
between general reading proficiency and the ability to alter reading 
behavior, Laycock discusses the nature of reading flexibility and methods 
for improving it. What accounts for varying abilities among good readers 
to adjust rate to purpose? The author's tests suggest that “either the optic 
and motor apparatus differs or that general habit-rigidity may be re- 
sponsible for the difference.” If flexibility is an important dimension in 
the teaching of reading, what individual components of reading need 
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attention in order to improve flexibility? Laycock suggests three: (1) 
development by the reader of controlled performance in each of the 
reading skills he commonly uses, (2) recognition of characteristics in a 
text which will necessitate different approaches, (3) practice in shifting 
reading attack according to changing demands. 


Olive S. Niles, “Improving General Vocabulary,” High School Journal, 
XXXIX (December, 1955), 147-55. 

The two principal aspects of vocabulary teaching—word recognition 
and word meaning—are discussed and a number of teaching techniques 
suggested. “Probably the ‘best’ method is one which makes use of different 
approaches, but particularly those which have transfer value, which help 
a pupil help himself. Probably the ‘worst’ teaching is that in which a 
list of isolated and unrelated words is presented.” The author lists and 
discusses nine approaches to word meaning and adds a short section 
on connotation. 


William D. Sheldon, “Reading: Instruction,” Review of Educational 
Research, XXV_ (April, 1955), 92-106. 

Review of important books, articles, and work books published 1953- 
1955. Specific areas summarized: reading readiness, elementary and 
secondary reading training, word analysis and word recognition, reading 
improvement programs and research, remedial instruction, interest factors, 
physical factors, home factors, readability, and needed research. 


Blanche E. Peavey, “They Can Read if You Just Crowd ’Em,” Clearing 
House, XXXI (January, 1957), 289-91. 

A high school English teacher not trained in the teaching of reading 
gives an account of her experiments with reading improvement. She 
found it “entirely possible to improve reading scores in many high school 
classes by an average of one-half year to a full year in a four-month 
period.” Following instructions, getting total meaning, and increasing 
vocabulary and rate were emphasized. “And the kids will stand some 
crowding cheerfully, and a great deal if they see the objective.” 


Eunice G. Ryan, “Reading for Gifted Children,” Clearing House, XXXI 
(January, 1957), 287-8. 

Brief description of a junior high school experimental program for 
gifted children. Students with Otis scores of 120 to 128 were assigned to 
the school library for special reading. Their initial reading scores were 
slightly above average, chronological grade consideration; slightly below 
average, mental age considered. The author reports gains which “seem to 
confirm the belief that any drive made to improve reading skills will 
tend to be successful.” 


Irwin D. Nahinsky, “The Influence of Certain Typographical Arrange- 
ments Upon Span of Visual Apprehension,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XL (February, 1956), 37-39. 

Report of an experiment in which three styles of typography were 
tested for comprehension span: conventional typography, “spaced span,” 
which groups material in thought units, and “square span,” which arranges 
material in double line blocks to utilize both vertical and horizontal visual 
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span. A tachistoscope was used for testing. “Square span” proved signifi- 
cantly superior; the other two were not significantly different. The impli- 
cation is that use of the “square span” might “lead to increased reading 
and comprehension speed.” 


James C. Reed, “Some Effects of Short Term Training in Reading Under 
Conditions of Controlled Motivation,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLVII (May, 1956), 257-64. 

In an experimental reading-improvement program for freshman nurs- 
ing students at Wayne University, an attempt was made to minimize 
motivational differences. Among other interesting conclusions, the author 
states a belief that changes in reading skills were “due to the training and 
not to antecedent conditions peculiar to the experimental subjects’”—that 
there is “a need for more careful evaluations of reading programs at 
college level”—and that “more attention should be directed to the appro- 
priate matching of experimental and control subjects.” 


Donald E. P. Smith, “Fit Teaching Methods to Personality Structure,” 
High School Journal, XXXIX (December, 1955), 167-71. 


Summary of University of Michigan research on personality types and 
reading progress. No relationship was found between amount of improve- 
ment and (1) scholastic aptitude, (2) initial reading ability, and (3) rate 
of comprehension. However, personality inventories of “fast” and “slow 
improvers” indicated that “fast improvers” were “sociable, flexible, warm, 
imaginative persons who had few anxieties.” “Slow improvers” were 
“withdrawn, rigid, suspicious, and very conscientious persons with many 
anxieties.” Smith gives typical case histories of both types and describes 
treatment techniques. 


Theodore L. Harris, “Implications for the Teacher of Recent Research 
in High School Reading,” High School Journal, XXXIX (January, 1956), 
194-206. 

Harris critically examines some major research in reading from 1950 
to 1956. The areas he covers are the Improvement of Reading, Students’ 
Interests, Attitudes, and Reactions to Mass Media of Communication, 
Reading Tests and Related Research, and Readability. His emphasis is 
on exploring the kinds of problems which have been studied, how they 
have been studied, and whether they are meaningful for the high school 
teacher. He points out the variable results which have come from much 
recent research and suggests avenues for further investigation, clarification, 
and integration. 


Murray Lincoln Miller, “Devices and Instruments for Use in High School 
Reading Instruction,” High School Journal, XXXIX (January, 1956), 
227-32. 

A survey of available mechanical equipment with prices, sources, and 
evaluations. The types of devices covered are eye-movement testing instru- 
ments, instruments for screening vision, training films, metronoscopes, 
flash devices, timing devices, informational films, tape recordings, reading 
accelerators, controllers, pacers, rateometers, shadow-scopes, and trainers. 
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